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66 JOSEPH EMMANEL and his wife Es- 
J ther sat before the great tiled stove, 
while a little girl played around them. 
“Tt is eight years today since Jabez was 
dragged away to join the army,’ sdid the mo- 
ther. 
“Vea, eight long years, my dear, and never 
a tiding,’ replied the father without looking 


“*The white Czar is cruel to the children 
of Israel,’ continued the mother, ‘Let his 
days be few and another take his office.’ 

“Hush, my dear,’ responded the father, 
‘The mouth of a wrathful women poureth out 
foolishness. The walls have ears. Be pa- 
tient, mother, for the ungodly will be as the 
chaff which the wind driveth away.’ 

“‘How long, Lord, will thou hide thyself 
forever,’ moaned the mother, ‘we are getting 
old and need Jabez as a staff to lean on, and 
he never comes.’ 

“Yea, mother, we hath called him Jabez, 
which being interpreted is: He will cause 
pain,’ replied the father, “But despair not, for 
hath not the Lord said: By myself hath I 
promised, for because thou has done this thing 
and-hath not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven and as the sand that is upon the sea- 
shore, and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies.’ 

“«Thy seed shall possess the gates of his 
enemies,’ echoed the mother. 

“«As Sarah conceived and bore Abraham a 
son in his age,’ continued the father, “So thou, 
my Esther, hath conceived and bore me a 
daughter in my age. May our Rebecca live 
to be thine image.’ 

“The old man’s face relaxed, as he looked 
at the playing child. The mother beckoned 
her to her side and took her in her lap. This 
little girl had been a deaf-mute since her birth 
—the year the Cossacks came and with whips 
and thongs dragged Jabez away. The mother 
had a deaf cousin for a playmate, and, know- 
ing the language of the mutes, she taught 
her child) many words. Rebecca could also 
lisp, and the mother made her say papa and 
mama, as she undressed her for the bed. 
These words were the sweetest music to the 
disconsolate father and mother. 

“One day, as the snow lay the deepest 
against the doors of the home, the little girl 
was leaning toward the dying mother, and, 
young as she was, she realized the situation. 
With all her strength, she tried to restrain the 
heart-breaking sobsand keep back the blind- 
ing tears till she could gather from the 
mother’s faltering fingers her last message. 
These were the words—the last words— 
formed by the feeble hands: 

“ ‘Tove thy father and comfort him, my 
darling, when Iam gone. Stay with him al- 
ways—till thy brother Jabez returns. Fill 


mother’s place, dear little one, and God in 
heaven bless you.’ 

“The dying woman wished to say more, 
but her hands fell lifeless upon her breast. 
The father and child were alone with their 
dead. 

“Now a gradually increasing darkness was 
gathering around them. Day by day the in- 
justice and oppression of Russia toward the 
Jews increased. Joseph Emmanel was being 
slowly stripped of the comfortable competence 
he and his fathers had acculumated. He had 
often pondered upon the desirability, perhaps 
even necessity, of emigrating to a country 
where he heard freedom’and equal rights ex- 
isted, but he was living in the home of his 
ancestors and near the graves of his Esther 
and his kindred. He was of an affectionate 
and unworldly nature, deeply immersed in the 
love of his people, and he waited patiently for 
better days. Perhaps Jabez would come. 

“However, he began to realize, when too 
late, the enormity of the persecution to which 
the Jews were being subjected. His pro- 
perty, by one mode ‘of extortion and another, 
was being taken from him. At last the day 
came, when he was obliged to leave his home, 
to the roof of which he had years ago brought 
his beautiful bride Esther. He took little Re- 
becca and the few necessaries left him and 
moved into a small cottage. Here he hoped 
to live in peace, and for a time his tormentors 
seemed to be satisfied with what they had 
taken. 

“What remained of the spoils, however, 
afforded the father and daughter a supply 
equal to their demands—indeed it took but 
little to satisfy the contented child, and as for 
Joseph Emmanel, he was happy as long as he 
could sit with his beloved pipe and watch the 
little girl going about her duties. He some- 
times felt that smoking was a selfish indul- 
gence, and he firmly took himself to task for 
the small sum he expended for tobacco. But 
the first time he attempted to sit down, after 
his evening meal, without his customary 
smoke, little Rebecca was filled with conster- 
nation. It had always been her pleasure al- 
most from her babyhood to fill her father’s 
pipe and light it, and as far back as she could 
remember, the only time she did not do this 
self-imposed task, was when he was very ill. 
She concluded that he must be sick again, 
and would accept neither explanation nor ex- 
cuse. At last she burst into tears, and her 
father had to take the peace offering once 
more from her dear little hands and allow 
himself to be forced into the solace now more 
prized than ever. 

“Tt was now a year since Esther’s death, but 
the father had taken up the work of educat- 
ing the child with the result that Rebecca 
could not only read and write some but also 
had became a neat little housekeeper. She 
took greatest pleasure in keeping the cottage 


quite clean and in preparing the meals. She 
also delighted in sewing and proudly kept the 
linen in order. 

“Meanwhile Emmanel began to think that 
the great trouble had blown over. But ap- 
pearances were deceiving. Like all Russian 
Jews, he was standing upon the crust that 
covered an active volcano. Suddenly there 
came an officer to his door with an order that 
he should immediately join a party that was to 
march the very morning. Whether it was go- 
ing and what for, nobody attempted to ex- 
plain. “Forward” was the word. In vain 
poor Emmanel appealed to the officer in 
every moving term he could call to his mind; 
he poimted to the deaf and dumb girl; he im- 
plored ; he even promised. 

“Words were useless. He snatched poor 
little Rebecca franatically to his heart and was 
torn away without even time to explain to the 
frightened child that he was being taken away. 
Rebecca picked up her hat and followed. 
When the officer saw her, he ordered a sol- 
dier to drive her back. She was seized by the 
hand and forced along. She looked backward 
agonizingly and spelled on her free hand: 
‘Father, why leave me?” 

“He was hand-cuffed and could not ans- 
wer. Thus driven away, Rebecca ran with 
all her speed back to the deserted home and 
looking hurriedly around, found her father’s 
pipe and pouch of tobacco, and again she flew 
in the dirgction of the receding figures. 

“As she approached breathlessly, she called, 
‘papa, papa.’ The voice and sight of his child 
seemed to give the father the strength of five 
men, for he felled the guards with the 
manacles and ran toward her. He was in- 
stantly recaptured and brutually beaten. Re- 
becca caught the arm of one of the men and . 
was knocked down in the struggle. She was 
stunned for a moment but, recovering, she 
picked up the pipe and bag and followed, this 
time without trying to approach her father. 

“She saw him taken to a large party of mer 
and women already on the march. He was. 
chained to a great, burly, wicked-looking fel- 
low. Even this man disliked the contact with 
a Jew and kicked his companion viciously. 
The party started, and Rebecca followed but 
always at a distance. She patiently trudged 
along. At intervals she managed to catch the 
sight of his face in the midst of the party. 
With that stimulus, she seemed to know nei- 
ther hunger, thirst nor weariness. 

“The noonday halt was made. Now, if she 
could only give her father the pipe and 
tobacco! May be, oh happy thought, they 
would even let her walk by his side! So she 
approached once more, and walked round till 
she caught sight of his white face. Drawn 
irrestibly by the love in his appealing eyes, 
she flew toward him and had nearly reached 
him, when the officer caught her by the arm. 
“Sacre! said he, ‘if his Jewish brat had 
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not followed us! Get home again quick or 
Til , and the great brute of an officer 
kicked her. 

“Rebecca ran till she fell exhausted by the 
road-side. From this time she did not try to 
go near the party. She seemed to have set- 
tled it in her mind that the prisoners would 
some time reach their destinaton and then she 
might join father. 

“The march was continued all the day and 
yet two days more. Poor as the food of the 
exiles was, she had next to none. At one time 
a peasant gave her a piece of bread, and at 
another, a woman filled for her a cup of 
milk, the child returning thanks by touching 
her breast, lips and forehead after the manner 
of the Russian salute. 

“On the third day, she could scarcely drag 
one foot after another. Incredible as it may 
seem, she had kept up with the party and at 
night had lain down as near to it as she 
dared to. 

“A village of two or three houses on the 
steppe was reached, which had every ap- 
pearance of being a fortified place, for there 
were officers and Cossacks scattered about, 
and near the fort was a sheepfold built of 
stone. Rebecca was now worn out, and may 
be a premonition that her end was near, had 
deprived her of fear, and she determined 
once more to find her father. Though very 
weak, she had stopped by the stream, bathed 
her face and fixed her hair,-so that she might 
look clean and bright. As the sun sank, she 
went on her quest. She circled around the 
sheepfold and then the stockade, and at a dis- 
tance from the walls, she found her father 
lying flat on the ground. What unheard of 
cruelty could have reduced him to the wreck 
that he was? 

“With a glad cry, the child ran and threw 
herself on him. She sat up and filled the 
pipe with tobacco. She placed the stem in 
her father’s mouth and lighted the bowl. The 
dying man drew one long strong breath. His 
frame quivered as if every fibre of it took part 
in the joy of the long withheld taste of the 
soothing weed. The mouth gradually opened, 
and the pipe stem fell out. From the parted 
lips ascended a thin wreath of smoke, and, as 
if borne away on the ascending cloud, his soul 
had also departed. . 

“Rebecca had become too accustomed to the 
sight of the dead by the road-side to be ap- 
palled by the death pallor of her father’s face. 
As soon as she found that he no longer stirred, 
she got up and walked around the body three 
times as she had seen done in the Russian 
rites and three times she stretched out her 
hands to the sky and sent to it the inarticu- 
late cry of a deaf-mute. 

“Night came over the steppe like a cloak. 
From out of the horizon a gray object was 
seen to approach; a howl was heard, and yet 
another howl responded. They were made 
by the terrible wolves of the northern Russia. 

“They came circling round the place where 
Emmanel lay. The girl stood over the body 
with distended eyes, rigid arms and clenched 
fists, fearless and ready to defend her father’s 
remains. 

“Presently two dark figures were seen to 
rise above the stockade against the sky, and 
simultaneously two rifle flashes illuminated 
the horizon. 

“The nearest wolf gave a snarl and bound 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

“Rebecca rose on her toes, as her fingers 
made a twitching movement toward a wound 
in the breast; her knees bent under her, and, 
sinking to the ground, she tumbled headlong 
across the body of her father. 

“ “Magnificent markmanship, eh! you have 
missed your wolf and I have won my bottle 
of wine. I want the pelt of my wolf for— 
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RESIDENCE OF THE MARSHALLS 
The above is a picture of the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


Abraham Marshall, of Hawthorne, Conn. They have six 
children, Elizabeth H., Deborah H., Rose, Joseph, Gilbert 
and Gordon. All live under the parental roof, except 
Joseph, who is married and Gilbert, who works in Bridge- 
port, Conn, Of the six children, four are deaf. 

eh, will you be so good as to send a soldier 
to skin the dead animal?’ laughed the officer 
of the Cossacks to the commandant of the fort, 
as they returned to the room. 

“Tt will be so done,’ replied the comman- 
dant. 

“A soldier clicked together his heels and 
saluted. 

“ “Jew (with an oath), ordered the chief, 
‘there is a dead wolf -outside the wall. Take 
the lantern and skin the vermin and be quick 
about it (more oaths).’ 

“Out on the steppe the soldier put the 
lantern on the ground and knelt by the 
bodies. 

“Tt is no wolf but a poor frail bit of a 
dead child,’ he exclaimed to himself. ‘At a 
distance in the dusk she might have been 
mistaken for a wolf.’ 

He brought the lantern nearer to the faces. 

“““My people and my race!’ he shuddered, 
‘O my God, the dead man is my father, and 
the child must be my sister, for my mother’s 
first letters told me of the baby’s birth, and 
then she wrote me no more. Let me think. 
When did mother last write? Seven long 
years! The eyes of the Censor never sleep, 
and the letters of the Czar’s Hebrew soldiers 
never reach their parents! Is mother dead 
too? There is a chain on my father’s 
wrists—Siberia—O Mon Dieu 

“He stiffened in prayer. Pulling his pistol 
from the holster, he shot himself. 

“The commandant and officer were over 
their ninth cup of kumys.. 

“ “The Jew of a soldier has not returned 


with your wolf’s skin, eh,’ hiccoughed the 


commandant, ‘The wolf is likely to have been 
devoured by its comrades before the carcass 
was one hour old, but never mind it, you can 
live to skin another wolf for your mistress’ 
boudoir.’ 

“He staggered to his feet and pounded the 
table in fury, crying: ‘The Jew’s term of 
service was to have expired at noon tomorrow. 
He has instead taken his conge without per- 
mission, fearing he would be bastinadoed into 
enlisting again. The cunning dog has slipped 
away. Luck to him! Those Jews are ever 
subtile and troublesome bodies. But, by the 
Czar’s ukase, if I could put my hand to-night 
on the accursed dog of a circumcised Jew, I 
would chain him to your: gang before day- 
light.’ 

Rebecca had staid with her father till Jabez 
returned. 

All the night the lantern kept its vigil be- 


sides the three dead bodies. 
* * * * * 


Remarkable Test About Deafness 


‘SUPPOSE that two babies are put into a room 


by themselves immediately after their birth, 
and that every provision necessary for their 
health and growth may be made without the in- 
tervention of ahuman being, When they shall 
have reached the age at which children usually 
talk, how will they communciate with each 
other? In other words, will they make use of 
language or will they ‘‘talk’’ to each other by 
signs ? 

This question has no doubt sometimes pre- 
sented itself to the minds of the educators of the 
deaf, as well as to the educated deaf themselves. 
We all must admit that it is instinctive in man 
to seek to express his thoughts and desires by 
sounds uttered by the tongue, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he uses a particular lan- 
guage instinctively. An English child brought 
up among French people will speak the French 
language like a native of France and would have 
to learn the English language precisely as if it 
were not of English parentage. 

From one of our great dailies, we learned last 
summer that a remarkable experiment to dis- 
cover what effect complete isolation from the 
world would have on one from his twelfth year 
as regards the kind of language he should use, 
was made in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This was done by Akbar, the greatest of 
the Moguls of Hindostan, who had heard it 
claimed that Hebrew was the natural language 
of all persons that had not been taught any 
oth:r. Akbar was a great statesman and a great 
educator, and it was his passion for knowledge 
that led him to make a test of the claim. 

Selecting one of his castles near Agra, his 
capital city, he had twelve babies shut there, 
each with adumb nurse, and arranged things 
so that they did not hear a word spoken until 
they were twelve years of age. At that time he 
had them brought before him in the royal palace. 
With him were men learned in the various lan- 
guages, all of whom awaited the result with 
greatest interest. The children were questioned 
separately, and to the surprise of every one, they 
all answered by gestures! Not one of them 
could speak a word, for they had learned from 
their dumb nurses to express themselves by 
signs. 

This is, perhaps, exactly what might have 
been expected under such circumstances, 7. ¢. the 
children did what their nurses had done. It will 
doubtless please our oralist friends who have al- 
ways contended that the young deaf learn to use 
signs from seeing others make use of them. 
Very well. But suppose the nurses had been 
under rigid rules not to use a single sign or utter 
a single word while in the presence of the chil- 
dren, what may we infer the result to have been ? 
Why of course, nature would have caused the 
children to invent a crude system of signs be- 
cause the use of vocal language would require 
instruction, whereas ‘‘ natural’’ signs are readily 
evolved in any one from the age of one year up, 
however ignorant he may be. 

JAMES E. GALLAHER. 

2424 KENMORE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


MY BREAKFAST 


Here’s to a dish of porridge, 
Of grain from the Scottish reed, 
Served steaming hot with cream that’s got 
From the cows of the Jersey breed. 


Here’s to an omlet, steaming, 
Served when the frosted panes 
Obscure the view of a scene that’s new 
When the great snows hide the plains. 


Here’s to a cup of. coffee, 
Of Mocha and Java blend, 

Whose odor sweet and flavor meet 
A fine contentment lend. 


Here’s to a wife before me, 
Whose skill produced the two,— 

To beauty and strength and days of length, 
And to satisfaction true! 


Howasn i Terry. 


e $t. Louis = 


ROF. T. J. RILEY, of the department of 
Sociology, of the University of Missouri, 
recently addressd the St. Louis School of 

Philanthropy on “The Treatment and Care 
of the Blind, Deaf-Mutes and the Crippled.” 
His address was followed by a demonstration 
of the work done at Gallaudet School. The 
professor kindly gave me the main points of 
the parts of his address relating to the deaf 
which are as follows: 

1. Every child should have the best pos- 
sible education. 

2. lf a child has any slight handicap, 
greater pains must and should be given 
to its education. A handicap in hearing 
and speaking is no more to be an occasion 
of neglect. 

3. The aim is (@) immediate, to put the 
child in possession of common conversa- 
tion the same as the hearing child and 
(b) ultimate, to make every such child a 
self-supporting, self-respecting, respect- 
ed, and useful citizen of his state. Re- 
move all occasion of embarrassment in 
association with others, by educating the 
deaf with the same equipment and in the 
same way*as hearing children are equip- 
ped and educated. 

4. There is every reason why such schools 
should be provided at home, and by local 

authorities. 
oR ok 

Language instruction by the teacher— 
language acquisition by the pupil—these are 
the great school-room probleins of the deaf. 
For that reason the following question asked 
Hamilton W. Mabie—Editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal—and his answer, given below, 
are of special interest of the deaf and to teach- 
ers of the deaf. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH STYLE 

I am very anxious to learn to write the 
English language correctly. Will you give 
me a list of books which will aid me, and 
any other suggestions which may occur to 
you? H. H. D. 

The best teaching of expression in Eng- 
lish is given, in the belief of many com- 
petent persons, not by direct instruction, 
but by example and atmosphere; and. the 
teaching of English in this sense ought to 
be a part of every kind of school-teaching. 
English ought to be taught by the mathe- 
matical and scientific teachers as definitely 
and as persistently as by the teachers of 
rhetoric and composition. Every teacher’s 
use of language ought to be an example of 
good English, and every teacher ought to 
correct the language of his pupils. At Ox- 
ford University there is comparatively little 
direct teaching of English, but the Univers- 
ity conveys to a great many men the faculty 
of using English with singular purity and 
beauty. It does this in part by the teaching 
of Greek, and in part by what we call 
atmosphere: the practice of generations of 
cultivated men. The nearest approach to 
this kind of atmosphere which a detached 
student can secure is by continually reading 
the best writers, keeping in the company 
of those who use language at its best. 
There is no better way of acquiring a sound 
taste in art or in music than by training the 
eye through the study of good pictures and 
the ear through the hearing of the best 
music. In like manner in English, the scene 
of pure speech, of beauty, of harmony, 
comes by continually reading the best writ- 
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ers. Among good books which deal direct- 
ly with this subject, the following will be 
found useful: 

“Talks on the Study of Literature,” 
“Talks on Making English,” by Arlo Bates. 
“English Composition,” by Barrett Wen- 
dell. : 

“Forms of Prose Literature,” by J. H. 
Gardiner. H. W. M. 
* ok 

The growth of the fund for the proposed 
Illinois home for the aged has been gratify- 
ing thus far, but still more gratifying is the 
excellent co-operation and harmony displayed 
all over the state among those working for 
the project. A friendly rivalry seems to 
spread among the cities as to the amounts be- 
ing raised—especially between Chicago and 
Jacksonville. The last named city is fortun- 
ate in having the united support of practically 
every body connected with the state school. 
But the deaf of Chicago are wide awake and 
resourceful and the dollar which they are un- 
able to run down in the chase or catch in 
their traps is a mighty elusive article. The 


MRS. GEORGE T. DOUGHERTY, 
Prominent Charity Worker of Chicago. 


“All-Chicago” Home Benefit Picnic on Labor 
Day last year brought together the largest 
crowd since the Columbian Exposition Con- 
gress and was so successful finanically and 
socially that they are planning to surpass even 
last year’s fine record. Mrs. George T. Doug- 
herty has charge of the Home Benefit on next 
Labor Day, which means that everything pos- 
sible will be done for the success of the affair. 
* * * 


DEAF-MUTES GOOD WORKERS. 

A business man who conducts a large 
bottling establishment in the lower east side 
district of New York city has discovered 
that deaf-mutes make the most reliable help 
that he can obtain. He commenced about 
seven years ago by employing a deaf-mute 
boy, who filled his place so satisfactorily that 
others were employed from time to time, 
until now there are a dozen or more of 
these afflicted persons drawing good wages 
at this establishment. The employer says 
he finds them faithful, and when they have 
fully grasped the idea of the task to be ac- 
complished, rather more intelligent than the 
normal workman. Moreover, they are very 
little given to dissipation. 


The above clipping from the leading local 
daily first appeared as a news item of some 
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length and later, as above, in the condensed 
review of the news of the week. As mention 
of it has been made in widely separated parts _ 
of the country it must have had many readers 
among the hearing public. Such items are 
a positive help to the deaf, as it seems that 
their few short-comings, rather than their 
many better qualities, are oftenest given prom- 
inence in the public press. Items like the 
above cannot fail to leave an excellent im- 
pression concerning deaf workingmen on the 
mind of the general public and are likely to 
make it easier for them to obtain and retain 
positions. 
* OK 
“The deaf needs a few more humble and 

earnest ministers of the gospel who attend 

strictly to soul saving and lets polly-ticks. 

alone.”—IJchabod Crane in the Minnesota 

Companion. 

soul saving and lets polly-ticks alone.”— 

Ichabod Crane in the Minnesota Companion. 


This is not the first time that ministers have 
been offered a broad hint to “attend strictly 
to soul saving and lets pollyticks alone.” 
They will now probably take the hint and, as 
in days of old, as in former years, put it in 
their pockets. In fact the antiquity of the 
hint is greater than that of the pocket. Just 
why pedagogues or poultry raisers are not 
also told to eschew the “mysteries of state’ 
is a matter of conjecture. Self-constituted 
advisers of the ministers do not say who 
should attend to “pollyticks” thereby leaving 
us to infer that they would like to do it them- 
selves—and havé no questions asked. But 
there are a good many people who like to see 
the ministers concerning themselves with the 
affairs of this present world as well as of the 
next. Good citizenship on earth is a long 
step towards citizenship in heaven: Ministers 
stand for just and righteous laws, for law 
enforcement, for honest, clean, capable, fear- 
less and courteous public servants, and for a 
wise and economical administration of public 
affairs. They have as legitimate an interest 
as any in whatever concerns the welfare of the 
community whether it be along religious, poli- 
tical, social, educational, industrial or other 
lines and they ‘would be remiss in their duty 
if they did not seek to discharge every 
obligation to the best of their ability. 

* ok ok 

The Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., L.L. 
D., Bishop, of Missouri, and presiding Bishop 
of the Church in the United States, visited St. 
Thomas’ Mission recently and administered 
the Apostolic Rite of Confirmation to Miss 
Nannie Morefield, Miss Annie Laupp, Mrs. 
Josie Browning, Mrs. Hattie B. Puckett, 
Messrs. John Dietrich and Clarence Edinger— 
bringing the number confirmed at the mission 
up to a hundred and fifty three. The 
Bishop’s sermons, always eloquent and helpful, 
are annual events as St. Thomas. On this 
occasion Miss Clara Steidemann was the 
interpreter and every seat in the beautiful 
memorial chapel of the Cathedral was oc- 
cupied. 

* kX 

The latest report of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution at Mt. Airy, aside from its contents. 
of interest to the profession, is a work of the 
printer’s art and finely illlustrated. One of 
the illustrations shown is “The Willows.” 
Now across in St. Clair county where I was. 
raised a school house and a willow tree made 
a suspicious combination. The Mt. Airy 
willows betray no evidence of ever having been 
trimmed during Dr. Crouter’s time, but it is 
a well known fact that the long limber shoots 
are wonderful promoters of oralism—both in 
the school room and in the woodshed. 

; J. H. Croup. 
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The Denver Deaf-Mute Association---Its Bid For Ihe National Association gf Ihe Deaf 


OLORADO—Who has not heard the 
name of this great State pronounced 
without feeling a thrill of excitement, 

or a deep-seated longing to penetrate into its 
grand mountain scenery; to see its vast culti- 
vated fields where but a few years ago it was 


FRANK A. LESSLEY, 


Secretary. 


a barren waste; to see thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of trees that bear the most 
delicious fruits in the land simply through 
irrigation ; to see the once bare desert plains 
producing vegetables far-famed for their size 
and flavor through a mastery of the intricate 
details of dry farming; to view the wonderful 
resources of the mountains, the miles produc- 
ing ores, gold and silver in quantities that 
tell of almost fabulous wealth. 

Colorado would be valueless without the 


THOMAS I. BROCKMAN, 
Vice-President. 


mountains —the numberless streams there- 
from permit of life to man. Without them the 
state would be a desert — to cross which 
would mean death to man and beast. 

The advance in civilization and results 
of higher education, have been the means of 
thus transforming Colorado into one of the 
most wealthy states in the Union, with the 
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prospects ahead for greater wealth than any 
of us of the present generation can dream of. 
And, as if in keeping with the advance of the 
state, so do we find the deaf, although not so 
very many in number, progressive and intelli- 
gent. 

So it is to this class of people that we wish 
to speak of in this article, to call the attention 
of the deaf of the country to a band of true 
workers in the cause of uplifting the deaf in 
the Queen City of the Plains—Denver—the 
city that the people in populous centres once 
called the “Child of the West,” but which 
after only forty years of plugging along, 
hard work ‘and. progressiveness, is today the 
Queen, a most beautiful city, indeed, with 
everything up-to-date, and ahead of many 
eastern cities four times as old. One can 
hardly realize that forty years after the find- 
ing of gold nuggets on the shore of the 
South Platte River at the foot of the Fifteenth 
street, the city today is one of the finest 
residential cities in the country with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000, and that it is the Capital 
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of the State: Hence it is but natural that the 
educated and refined deaf should be found 
among its residents, and that this class should 
comingle and enjoy the society of one another 
is also quite natural. And so exists today the 
Denver Deat-Murte ASsociaTION, an associa- 
tion of young men and women the equal of 
any society of the deaf in any single city 
East or West. It is this organization of 
young and progressive deaf-mutes, who are 
inviting the National Association of the Deaf 
to meet in their home city three years hence. 
They extend the invitation with open hearts 
and hands, and it would be unwise in the 
extreme for the National Association to 
refuse the proffered offer of a meeting place 
for the summer of 1910. 

The history of the Denver Association 
reads like that of most of the popular societies 
of the deaf throughout the country. From a 
very small beginning, with limited means and 
resources, it passed successively through trials 
and tribulations on to the triumph of ultimate 
success, if we judge from the interest and 
enthusiasm of its members and the amount 
of good that has followed the unity of forces 


in bringing together the deaf of the city into 
closer friendship, and where the all pervading 
spirit of good will and fraternity is ever 
present. 

It was not until the early part of 1904 
(March 20) the “golden apple of possibilities” 
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in falling from the “tree of achievements” 
caught the watchful eye of Mr. Stephen 
McGinnity, who successfully interested a 
coterie of the Denver Deaf into the organiza- 
tion of the association. As if by the magic 
of an unseen power, upsprung followers of 
the leader wise to the possibilities of the 
scheme and so soon as the suggestion was 
broached, it became a realty. 

At the beck and call of this little band of 


EDWARD P. Mc GOWAN, Oy 
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deaf-mutes to a home of one of its promoters, 
Messrs. Max J. Kestner, chairman; Frank A. 
Lessley, secretary; Fred L. Reid, Stephen 
McGinnity and Elmer E. Smith were appoint- 
ed to draft a constitution and by-laws, and to 
the executive ability of this committee is attri- 
buted much of the success of the association. 
Later these same were returned as first offi- 


cers of the assotiation, with Mr. Kestner as 
president; Mr. ‘Reid as secretary; Mr. Mc- 
Ginnity as Treasurer; Mrs. F. Lessley as 
Sergeant-at-Arms. As skillfully as the mari- 
ner guides his ship across the trackless sea, 
so did these captains guide their frail craft 
safely into the snug harbor of their ambition, 
and laid the foundation stones strongly and 
securely, upon which they and others in rota- 
tion have erected the haven of social refuge, 
happiness and enlightenment which so often 
has proven a boon to those afflicted with deaf- 
ness and who seek the companionship of 
others of their class as a means of a true 
restoration to society. 

True to its object, “the intellectual improve- 
ment, promotion of social intercourse and 
mutual friendship among the deaf of Denver 
and its vicinity,” this society has held busi- 
ness meetings, socials, lectures, banquets, 
meeting every second Monday, at convenient 
and centrally located rooms, in Britannia Hall, 
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1432 Arapahoe street, where luxurious furn- 
ishings contribute to the ease and comfort of 
the members. 

Accompanying this sketch is presented half- 
tone cuts of the present officers of the associa- 
tion, and a cut of a group photo taken recently 
in the rooms by flashlight, at one of the num- 
erous socials, showing most of the members 
of the society. Also a cut of the State Capi- 
tol, a birds-eye view of Denver and the 
Goergetown Loop, through the courtesy of 
the Colorado & Southern Railroad. 

Of the officers, Messrs Lessley, Kestner and 
McGowan are products of the Colorado 
Springs school, while Messrs. Smith and 
Brockman are graduates of the New York 
(Fanwood) School. The roster of the asso- 
ciation at present shows the following active 
and honory members :— 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Misses — ; 
Hattie M. Kennedy. 
Georgia Tremblay. 
Coral Barton. 
Guertha Edmonds. 
Edith Williams. 
Lillian Watson. 
Edna Drumm. 


Mesdames 


Thos. I. Brockman. 
Enos Loughran. 
Frank A. Lessley. 
Stephen McGinnity. 
Fred L. DeB. Reid. 
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Messrs. 

Thomas I. Brockman. 
Adelbert Barton. 
William Greenwald. 
Karl Knudsen. 
Frank A. Lessley. 
Edward P. McGowan. 
Fred L. Reid. 

Daniel Decker. 

Jacob Schmandt. 
William Horton. 


Wallace Clark. 
Max J. Kestner. 
Enos Loughran. 
Stephen McGinnity. 
Adolph Peterson. 
Elmer E.. Smith. 
Stephen Janovick. 
James Yost. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Dr. W. K. Argo. 
Mr. J. K. Mullen. 
Miss Anna Chelius. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF DENVER, COLORADO. 


-—New Year’s Eve Party, December 31, 1906 


Financially, the association is in a flourish- 
ing condition, and is therefore well able now 
and then under such strength to cater to the 
pleasure and enjoyments which its members 
relish so much. When the question of the 
meeting place of the National Association of 
the Deaf three years hence, in 1910, was the 
point of interrogation of the deaf of the 
country, in order that the meeting at Norfolk, 
Va., might have some idea of what was com- 
ing, the deaf of Denver were up and doing, 
and with that dare and do push at once issued 
through the press an invitation to the National 
Association to convene in Denver during the 
summer of 1910. Colorado’s bid was not the 
equal to that of the Denver Association—the 
Colorado State Association and that of Den- 
ver are two distinct and separate bodies. We 
may as well say that Colorado is in Denver, as 
we say Missouri is in St. Louis, and Illinois in 
Chicago. It is the Denver deaf who have 
their shoulders to the wheel with brains and 
brawn and the wherewithal, so it is natural 
that such being the case they should bid, and 
bid strongly, for the N. A. D. to meet in Den- 
ver in IQIO. 

This “Queen City of the Plains” offers to the 
deaf attractions that can be found in no other 
city of such magnitude and interest; so easy 
of access and so far-reaching in entertainment 
and instruction. It has been the usual course 
for the N. A. D. to select some city north, 
south, east or west that has a side attraction 
during its convention year, such as an exposi- 
tion or fair of national or international inter- 
est, in order to induce the deaf to attend in 
larger numbers, but in the case of a city like 
Denver, an exposition is unnecessary—in fact 
such would be eclipsed by the numerous near- 
by resorts and attractions. Deaf visitors cam 
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go right into the heart of the grand Rocky 
Mountains by either trolley or steam rail- 
roads; right to the shafts of the gold, silver 
and ore mines, those producers of almost 
fabulous wealth at Golden, Cripple Creek, 
Divide, Victor and other mining districts of 
greater or lesser fame; Clear Creek, where 
Horace Greeley searched for gold in 1859; 
the Foothills; the Platte Canon resorts; the 
Georgetown “Loop” and Silver Plume; Con- 
tinential Divide; over the Switzerland Trail 
of America to Boulder; “Around the Horn,” 
to Fort Collins and Greeley; to Ute Pass and 
Glenwood Springs; to Morrison, to view the 
magnificent geological formations; to Colora- 
do Springs and Manitou; to climb Pike's 
Peak or bust—but you can get to the observa- 
tory on top by the cog-wheel route from 
Manitou, 14,120 feet in the ,air, if you find 
your shoe leather at low ebb. 

Such are the attractions in the Mountains, 


the high peaks always covered with snow, and 
which present a scene from Denver you'll 
never tire of looking at. The air is so clear 
you can see with one sweep of the naked 
eye for 200 miles along the Rockies from the 
State Capitol. In the city of Denver are 
Elitch’s Gardens, Manhattan Beach, Berkeley 
and Rocky Mountain Lakes, the great Smelt- 
ers, U. S. Mint, Museum of Natural History, 
City, University, and Congress Parks: the 
mineral exhibit, Horticultural exhibit, war 
relics and relics of the wonderful Cliff Dwell- 
ers in the State Capitol; Englewood and Fort 
Logan, U. $. Military Post; the Zoological 
Gardens and Carter Museum; to say nothing 
of the beauty of the city, its excellent trans- 
portation facilities, amusments and sociability 
of its citizens. 

I have put in as few words as possible some 
of the more prominent things really worth 
seeing—they can never be forgotten after 
once seen. No wonder the deaf of Denver 
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are so willing to guarantee the National Asso- 
ciation members and others the time of their 
lives, and if the entire population (deaf) of 
more than 50,000 took the fancy to come to 
Denver in 1910, the local deaf could guaran- 
tee sleeping quarters for every one of them 
without going further than twenty-five blocks 
in either direction from a central point. You 
may think this a dream, but it is the truth. 
Denver is the rendezvous of thousands of 
tourists and more than 125,090 come and go 
each year. Two hundred thousand strangers 
came to attend the G. A. R. National Encamp- 
ment there last year. All were housed and 
fed without any trouble, 

I do not know of anything that can be said 
against Denver as a convention city. A mile 
above sea level, it has a climate that is superb 
and air as clear and invigorating as can be 
found anywhere on earth, and out of 365 days 
over 300 are bright and sunshiny. With all 
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these great advantages so very apparent to 
all who can read as they run, why should 


not the deaf in convention at Norfolk, Va.,_ 


next July 5th, rise up in single accord, and 
in accepting Denver’s invitation they will have 
done well. 

From the Denver Deaf-Mute Assocation, 
the following delegates to the N. A. D. meet 


at Norfolk were unanimously selected recent- . 


ly: Messrs. Max J. Kestner, Frank A. Les- 
sley, Edward P. McGowan, Stephen McGin- 
nity, Thomas I, Brockman and Miss Edna 
Drumm. It is safe to say that under the 
management of that delegation, the invitation 
of the Denver deaf will not go begging for 
support. The N. A. D., should they decide 
upon Denver could not do better than appoint 
that. delegation as’ a local committee of ar- 
rangements in 1910. 

In boosting the claims of Denver as a 
convention city, and in extolling its deaf 
citizens as capable and intelligent, and posses- 


sing the enthusiasm and means to success- 
fully manage a N. A. D. convention, I do so 
impartially and gladly, for “seeing is believ- 
ing,” and I hope my readers will look and see 
as | have, the glorious result of the words— 
“DENVER IN 1g10"—embroidered on their 
silken banners. 
Ropert E. Maynarp. 


Rev. Mr. Mann’s Long 
Service 

The following is from the editorial page of 
Church Life, the official organ of the Diocese 
of Ohio :—"We have received from the Rev. 
Francis M. Hall, the third Presbyter, in the 
order of continuous residence, in the Diocese 
of Ohio, a reminiscent New Year note, in 
which he points out: that of the nineteen 
Clergy (excepting the Bishop) resident in 


Cleveland, when he was elected President of 
the Clericus, only one remains, namely: the 
Rev. Austin W. Mann. Of those who have 
joined the triumphant majority, we may men- 
tion: Dr. Bolles, Dr. Burton, Dr. Bates, Fa- 
ther Lyle, and the Rev. Mr. Worthington. 
These men, each in their own way, were un- 
ique and choice characters, and, as the writer 
knew them all, he can agree with his venerable 
correspondent: that the Church in Cleveland 
should be grateful for the privilege of having 
given such a group of men to the Church Ex- 
pectant: What would become of any of us: 
our name, our fame, our labors, if no one re- 
mained in the community long enough’ to 
place our toils on record, and to shed’ a tear 
upon our tomb? It seems then that, after all 
there is a joy, and a service possible to those 
who remain, and which the incorrigible transi- 
ent can never possess or render. Truly God 
is good, for every course has its compensa- 
tions, and every path its pleasures and powers. 


Miss Reed’s Western 
Travels 


My Dear Mr. Eprtor:—As my old school 
mates and friends may enjoy hearing from 
me, can you grant me space in the SILENT 
Worker to tell them about my travels of 
the past year, and the historic city of Santa 
Fe, seat of the government of the Territory 
of New Mexico, and the See of an archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which’ enjoys 
the distinction of being the oldest town and 
the oldest capitol of the American continent. 

I was appointed Matron and _ substitute 
teacher of the School for the Deaf at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, after the death of Mrs. Lars 
M. Larson in December, 1906. I left Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 26th of that month, after a 
brief visit to my only sister, Mrs. Minnie 
Merriman, of Vandergrift, Pa., to assume the 
duties of my position. I travelled over the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway from 
Chicago in’ a tourist sleeping car and had a 
very comfortable and delightful trip and very 
kind fellow travellers. I greatly prefer a 
tourist.car as I always meet very interesting 
people in them. 

I reached Santa Fe, the City of Holy Faith, 
on the 29th. It was very much colder there 
at that time than I had expected. I imagined 
that I would not need furs in the “Land of 
Sunshine,” so left them behind-.and I nearly 
froze driving from the station to the school. 
The cold weather continued until February. 
The climate at Santa Fe is fine. The wea- 
ther in winter is clear and cold with a little 
snow which melts in the noonday sun. The 
summer was delightful. The weather then 
is generally clear and sunny, but there are al- 
ways cool winds from the mountains and the 
nights are cool. The sun seems warmer there 
than in the East. Some days in January, the 
sun felt more like a July sun, but in shaded 
places, the snow would not be melted. We 
could have doors and windows open during 
the day time in February and March. The 
atmosphere is very bracing. It seems good 
just to be alive there. Of all the places I have 
lived, as far as climate is concerned, I. prefer 
Sunny New Mexico. 

Santa Fe is in a valley in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains and the snow does not melt 
on the mountain tops until July. 

The oldest church in the United States, San 
Miguel church, founded in 1545, is situated in 
Santa Fe, and the oldest house, built before 
the Spanish conquest, is situated just north of 
the church. It was originally a two story 
dwelling built of adobe, but the upper story 
has been removed. The first story, however, 
is still occupied as a dwelling by Mexican peo- 
ple. 

I visited the old church shortly before I left 
Santa Fe. The walls are massively built of 
adobe and the church contains many relics: of 
early days. The keeper allowed me to ring 
the old bell which was cast in Spain in 1356. 
I was sorry I could not hear it, but only feel 
the vibration for it has a silvery tone. The 
paintings on the walls and the decorations on 
the altar are very fine. There is a painting 
of St. Michael and the Dragon and the An- 
nunciation. There is astatue of the founder 
which was made in France and dressed in his 
dress. One painting over six hundred years 
old was pointed out to me. It was pierced 
by arrows when the roof of the church was 
destroyed by Pueblo Indians in 1692, and fully 
restored in 1710 by the Marquis of Penuela, 
and has the inscription in Spanish carved on 
a beam near the door: El Senor Marque de 
la Penuela hizo esta fabrica El Alferes Real 
Don Augustin Flores Vergara su criado ano 
de 1710,” which translated to English reads: 
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MR. LARS. M. LARSON, FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL AT SANTA FE, NEW 


MEXICO, AND SOME OF 


“The Marquis of Penuela rebuilt this building 
the Royal Ensign Don Augustin Flores Ver- 
gara his servant A.D. 1710.” Many people 
are buried under the old church. 

The houses at Santa Fe are mostly built of 
adobe with flat roofs. They are long, low 
one story houses. The old adobe Palace built 
in 1598 and continuously occupied as an exe- 
cutive mansion by Spanish, Mexican, and 
Ameican governors for three hundred years 
faces the Plaza on the north. It is now partly 
occupied by the Post Office and partly by the 
Historical museum which is filled with rare 
and curious objects belonging to the early his- 
tory of the place and the Spanish invasion. 
It was one of the first places I visited. It was 
in the old Palace that “Ben Hur” was written 
by Gen. Lew Wallace while he was governor 
of the territory in 1879 and 1880. The Plaza 
fronting the old palace is also full of historic 
intersest. There Onate set up the banner 
of Spain, and there in 1822 the Mexican stan- 
dard was raised, and there General Kearney 
first floated the Stars and Stripes in 1846. 
The soldiers’ monument is in the Plaza, also 
Kearney monument, and a bronze drinking 
fountain has been placed there in memory of 
Archbishop Lamy. It is a very beautiful park 
in summer, and I loved to sit there to rest and 
read my mail. 

I also had the pleasure of visiting St. Kath- 
erine’s Indian School, which was founded and 
endowed by Miss Katherine Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia, and is conducted by Catholic Sister- 
hood, of which she is the founder. The sister 
who showed me through was from Philadel- 
phia. It is a pretty place. The building is 
built of adobe and is three stories high with 
very massive walls. It is about four miles 
north-east of the School for the Deaf and 
can be seen from there. It is situated near 
the National Cemetery in which more than 
fifteen hundred soldiers of the Nation are 
buried. 


Another interesting place to visit is the 
Teseuque Pueblo Village about eight miles 
from Santa Fe. It is a lovely drive over 
mountains covered with dwarf pines. The 
mistletoe grows on these pines. I brought 
some Indian pottery and rugs away with me. 
These Indians were very friendly, bringing 
me gifts when they came to the Institution. 
There is a United States Indian School about 
one mile west of the School for the Deaf and 
owing to the bare plain it seems much nearer. 
Trees do not thrive in New Mexico, the cli- 
mate is too dry. 


The Territorial Penitentiary is a quarter of 
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a mile south of the Institution and occasional- 
ly an escaped convict would cause a ripple of 
excitement among the pupils when we would 
see the mounted guards with the hounds in 
pursuit. I visited the Penitentiary one day 
and was very much interested in the making 
of brick which seemed to be the chief trade 
and to have some skillful workmen at it. The 
men also work on the roads and at putting in 
sewers. 1 got quite accustomed to seeing 
the gangs go to and from their work with a 
guard. 

The school for the Deaf is a mile west of 
Santa Fe. Sunmount, the Tent City for tu- 
berculosis patients is two or three miles south- 
east of the school, and the white canvas tents . 
looked to me like a clothes line full of white 
clothes in the distance. Shortly before leav- 
ing Santa Fe I enjoyed a drive to, and picnic 
at Monument Park, some eleven miles up 
among the mountains, past the reservoir which 
is away up the mountain east of the town 
and vicinity with water and is: 


“Where the sparkling snow-peak gleams.” 


As the new scenic route was not completed 
we encountered some very rough roads the 
last three miles of our drive, but we arrived 
there with out a mishap. We climbed up the 
side of the rock to the cave which was once 
a hiding place of Indians. I also enjoyed a 
dive to Fort Marcy where the Spanish soldiers. 
were stationed during the Spanish Conquest 
and from which they fought the Indians in 
the valley below where the city of Santa Fe 
now stands. From Fort Marcy the view is 
magnificent, commanding the entire town and. 
plains. 

I lost my position in the New Mexico. 
School for the Deaf owing to a change in the 
Superintendency. Mr. Lars M. Larson, a 
deaf man, who founded the school in 1885, 
and labored for it for over a score of years, 
giving the best years of his life to the work, 
was retired owing to his being deaf and a 
hearing man was put in his place now that the 
school is in a prosperous condition. A new 
school building with all modern conveniences. 
was completed last year, and the Superinten- 
dent’s salary has been doubled and just be- 
cause Mr. Larson is deaf, he is not permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of his long years of self- 
sacrificing labor. 

In July I was offered and accepted the 
position of Supervisor in the Washington 
School for the Deaf. I left Santa Fe August 
25th, and had quite a memorabe journey 
to Vancouver. I was delayed by washouts. 
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in Arizona, yet the delay was my good for- 
tune in that it caused me to travel part way 
on train No. 1 on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, and to have a most kind 
and considerate conductor in J. J. Hartock, 
who took me into the station at Albuquerque 
to see the Indian blanket weavers and curios 
while the train stopped for supper. One of 
the weavers was a little Indian -girl, who 
did not seem to be more than four or five 
years old. I had no time to stop off to see the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, but Mr. Hartsock 
pointed out to me the Canyon Diablo and the 
Bottomless Pit. At Ash Fork I changed to 
train No. 7, as No. 1 runs to Los Angeles. 
The second morning of my journey I awoke 
to look out on a desert—all and as far as | 
could see, without a tree or house in sight. 
It was intensely hot and dusty crossing the 
desert, and the Tehachapi branch of. the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. We went through 
sixteen tunnels. 

Southern California does not seem like a 
land of flowers. It is watered by irrigation 
ditches, as there is no rain in that section 
several months of the year. In the San 
Joaquin Valley the thermometer registers 120 
degrees in the shade. Vineyards and packing 
housesabound, all our California grapes and 
Taisins come from there. 

My train got into San Francisco too late on 
the third day to make conncetions on the 
Southern Pacific Railway for Portland, Ore., 
but conductor L. G. Carson of train No. 7, 
was very kind and took me to Oakland and 
engaged a cab to take me to the School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley, where I wished to spend 
the night, as the street car men were on strike 
in San Francisco at that time and things were 
so unsettled there after the earthquake that it 
would be unsafe for me in that city at night. 
_My only unpleasant experience occurred on 
that drive. The cab man did not seem to 
know where the State School for the Deaf 
was located and drove about to several places. 
When we finally reached the school, it was 
between ten and eleven p.M., and the building 
was dark. School had not re-opened for this 
term and after Mr. Cabby had rang the bell 
at the main building a couple of times he came 
back to the carriage window and touched my 
arm and when I looked around I was con- 
fronted by a fist shaken in my face. Then 
Mr. Cabby walked away to another building 
and I only waited till he got out of sight to 
jump out of the carriage, run up the- steps 
and ring the bell furiously. Soon the night 
watchman came upon the scene and I was 
conducted safely to Dr. Warring Wilkinson’s 
home where I was most hospitably received 
by his daughter, Mrs. Richardson, and spent 
the night. 

Next day I visited Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Caldwell at the school. Mr. Caldwell having 
been a teacher at the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the deaf at Philadelphia during my school 
days there. The evening of the same day Mr. 
Caldwell accompanied me to Oakland Mole 
where I boarded the Portland Express. 
Oakland and Berkeley, Cal., are very beauti- 
ful cities with tropical trees and flowers. 
They were not much affected by the earth- 
quake. 

The next day after leaving Oakland our 
train ran into a landslide at Dunsmuir, near 
Shasta Springs. We remained there twenty- 
four hours and then all got out and climbed 
three-quarters of a mile up the mountain to 
another train. It was a novel experience for 
me and the young men in our car were most 
kind to carry our hand baggage and help the 
ladies all they could. The scenery along the 
Southern Pacific Railway in the northern part 
of California is very fine. One object of 
interest is Castle Rock, a great group of white 
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rock resembling an ancient castle near where 
we were stalled. Some call it Castle Craig. 
We stopped at the famous Shasta Springs 
long enough for all who wanted to, to go and 
take-a drink. After we transferred to the 
other train it seemed as if we were riding 
along the tops of the mountains, now looking 
out on other mountains and valleys on one 
side, then on the other side. We passed 
Mount Shasta, white with snow, and the 
Rogue River Valley where many gold mines 
were located. We crossed the beautiful Siski- 
you branch of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Towards evening we passed through the long 
tunnel and then began to drop on the Oregon 
sde.- I reached Portland on the morning of 
the 31st., and came by street cars and ferry 
boat across the Columbia River to Vancoxver. 

This school is located.in a most beautiful 
place on ah eminence overlooking the majestic 
Columbia River, with a splendid view of 
Mount- Hood on the east and the mountains 
and valley beyond the river. The United 
States military barracks is located in sight of 
the school on the west.. The climate here is 
very different from that in New Mexico. 
The rainy season being now here, but is is 
not as cold here as it is at Santa Fe, though 
old residents say this has been the coldest 
winter here in twenty years. 

Ten years ago I had my first position as a 
private teacher in New Jersey. I have now 
travelled from the Atlantic to. the Pacific 
coast. I am not entirely among strangers 
here. I have found relatives in Portland, 
Oregon, with whom | greatly enjoy. spending 
my day off duty occasionally. I also have 
found that there are a large number of the 
Reed family in Washington State. One of 
my father’s first cousins, Chas. B. Reed, leit 
Pennsylvania on graduating from the Millers- 
ville Normal School in 1859 and is now a 
prosperous fruit grower of the Wenatchee 
Valley. I anticipate a most pleasant vacation 
next summer getting acquainted with my 
western relatives. : 


Cora M. REeEp. 


The First Deaf Person Admitted 
Into Masonic Circles. 


ONSIDERABLE interest was manifested 

in the March issue of the Sment 

Worker, by the account of the admis- 
sion of Mr. C. C. Wyand into the Order of 
the Knights of Pythias, which is credited 
with being next to the Masonic organization 
Now the question arises as to whether the 
barrier of prohibiting the admission of deaf 
mutes into the K. of P.-has been actually 
removed by the admission of Mr. -Wyand. 
The admission of a “lone” deaf man, gifted 
with very exceptional intelligence and abili- 
ties does not prove that it has.. Until other 
deaf-mutes of lesser intelligence and abilities 
have been admitted, as he has, this question 
will remain unanswered, or rather answered 
in the negative. The admission of Mr. 
Wyand, a man who has been in the full pos- 
session of all his faculties until he had almost 
reached maturity, is no excuse for wonder- 
ment. The average deaf-mute will simply 
shrug their shoulder and sign, “I am not 
surprised,” when told of it, when they learn 
that Mr. Wyand lost his hearing from an 
attack of Spinial Meningitis at the age of 18 
years. The object of this article is not be 
belittle Mr. Wyand—far from it. But Mr. 
Wyand is not credited with being instrumental 


in his admission into the K. of P., having had. 


to rely on the two most prominent officials, 
(two very influntial lawyers) and other very 
prominent members of the lodge to which he 
was admitted for his success. In some quar- 
ters the admission of Mr. Wyand into the K. 


of P. has been construed to mean that he has 
been admitted into masonic circles. For in- 
stance, we quote the following from the Balti- 
more correspondent of the Deaf-Mutes’ Jour- 
nal of March 14:—“The current issue of the 
SLIENT WorKER ts a@ particularly interesting 
number. We congratulate Mr. Wyand, of 
Frederick, Maryland, upon his enterance into 
masonic circles.” 

Now the Knights of Phythias is not a 
boan-fide Masonic orgonization. The only 
real masonic organization and the Masons 
proper, the “Knights Templars,” “Order of 
the Eastern Star,” (the ladies’ auxilary of the 
Masons) and the “Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine.” 

The aim of this article is to see that credit 
is given to whom credit is due. The credit of 
being the first deaf person in the world to be 


MISS ANNA L. McGOWAN. 


admitted into the masonic circles belongs to 
Miss Anna L,. McGowan, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
yet she has not been blowing it from the 
housetops from Maine to California, through 
the medium of the deaf press, so to speak. 
Unlike Mr. Wyand, she has not had the two 
most prominent lawyers of her vicinity, nor 
the highest officials and prominent members of 
the lodge to which she was admitted to fight 
her cause. She owes her success to the untir- 
ing efforts of her mother and her own 
abilities and intelligence. It was very difficult 
for her to gain admittance and it was only 
after an appeal to the supreme council of the 
Order, that an exception was made, due to the 
high standing and prominence of her father 
in masonic circles. The admission of Miss 
McGowan may be a surprise to all who are 
acquainted with the impregnability of the 
masons to the admission of deaf persons to 
the Order. 

Mr. Wyand may be the one to remove the 
bars for the admission of deaf persons to the 
K. of P., but to Miss McGowan are due the 
congratulations for letting down the bars for 
the admission of deaf persons into masonic 
circles, if we can call her admission letting 
down the bars. But her admission does not 
mean that other deaf persons will be admitted 
as she has been—far from it. Other deaf- 


mutes, offsprings of prominent masons, have 
tried to follow her lead, but have been unsuc- 
cessful. Miss McGowan has been a member 
of Chapter No. 70, Order of the Eastern Star 
of Syracuse,N. Y., for the past two years. 
She lost her hearing at the age of nine years. 
After losing her hearing she continued to 
attend the public schools with hearing chil- 
dren until she was twelve years old, when she 
entered the Central New York School, at 
Rome, where she graduated with high honors. 
She is well-known in deaf-mute circles, hav- 
ing been connected with the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register, of Rome, as editor’s assistant, also 
as correspondent under the name of “Violet.” 
: P.M. 


Stray Straws 


MHE Omaha, Nebraska and the Council 
T Bluffs, Iowa Schools for the deaf are 
both situated close together with only a 
few miles and the Missouri river between them 
as most everybody knows. But everybody 
does not realize that the two cities are brought 
even closer by a trolley line taking half an 
hours’ time and only costing a dime. In that 
way, the deaf of the two cities and their res- 
pective schools are able to make frequent in- 
ter-changes in the social amenities of polite 
life. The social atmosphere thereabouts is 
agreeably pleasant because nobody cares to 
get a “fierce mad on” them, as the Yiddish 
children of New York say, and the deaf 
muck-raker seems conspicously absent, too. 
Perchance, the “wild and wooly West” has a 
broadening effect on all who come within the 
influence of its great open praires, and broad 
low hills, and the freedom to move and think 
in “the simple life.” 


Anent the always interesting subject of 
teachers’ salaries, an educational journal, The 
Midland School, says that “it is the most im- 
portant subject before the educators of Ameri- 
ca today.” * * * “No one can do his best 
work in any sphere of life when the compensa- 
tion for this work is so small, as scarcely to 
meet the bare necessities of life. The anxiety 
and discontent caused by such conditions 
render a man incapable of doing as much 
work or of doing it as well as when he knows 
that his bank account is large enough to 
provide against the pangs of poverty and the 
uncertainities of the future. This is all 
especially true of teachers and is important 
because the disposition of the teacher always 
affects the disposition of the pupils. “But no 
philosopher has yet appeared who is able to 
tell civilized people how to be bright, happy, 
and courageous on the average salary paid 
teachers in the United States.” 


“Stray Straw” wishes more deaf parents 
would send the pictures of their children (not 
mere infants) of school age with short ac- 
counts telling of age and place of birth and 
their school progress to the Editor of the 
Sient Worker. Of course, the Editor can- 
not find time to address direct invitations to 
parents and so they must take it upon them- 
selves to help fill that interesting gallery of 
children of deaf parents which belongs in the 
SILENT WORKER. 

e¢ 


Marriage between a deaf person and a hear- 
ing person has never proved a dazzling suc- 
cess. Yet, where the parties have arrived to 
years of discretion and mature judgment and 
have similiar tastes, there is always hope for 
enough felicity in such an union. It is the 
union of a young hearing person that is likely 
to result in unhappiness and disaster. 

“Stray Straws’ once sojourned several 
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SPRINGFIELD DIVISION No. 13, F. S. D. . 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Chartered June 23, 1906 


Top Row—H M. Alexander, Henry Swords, Howard Barnes. 
H. P. Mundary, F. C. Reitman, J. F, Reinhardt. 


Charles Wilson, R B. Jeffries. 


Absent—H. F. 


Middle Row—J. F. Stokes, 
Bottom Row—G. P. Pitzer, 
Yoder, Albert Bannon, 


H. C. Porter. 


Springfield Division No. 13, Fraternal Society of the Deaf, is the local lodge, or subordinate division, 


which has its home in’ Springfield, Ohio. 


The officers of this lodge are: President, R. B. Jeffries; 


vice president, J. F. Reinhardt; secretary, F. C. Reitman; treasurer, H. P. Mundary; director, Henry 


Swords; sergeant, H. H. Alexander. 


It is one of the society’s youngest branches, and up to recently had been the “baby.” 


However, with 


the organization of Olathe Division, No. 14, at Olathe, Kansas, and with the organizing now in 
process of Nos 15 and 16 at Flint, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., and prospects of another in Ohio 


very soon, it has moved up among the “seniors.” 


The Society has a good deal to be proud of for 


when its convention comes in July, at Cincinnati, among the reports that will be given as to its prog- 
ress since the convention at Detroi in 1905 will be the report that the society has “doubled” in al- 
most every respect—in Membership, in divisions or branches, and in its financial standing it is already 


twice the size it was at that time. 


months in New Jersey at a lovely little place 
called Summit where many rich New Yorkers 
had their summer homes. There an acquaint- 
ance was made with a beautiful New York 
city deaf girl of the Lexington and Fifth 
Avenue oral school. She was a beauty of 
seventeen lovely summers, and already 
married, and with an infant of three months 
in her girlish arms, too. In gleeful signs, 
(yes all pure oral pupils do not know signs) 
she confided to Stray Straws that a year before 
her school course was to be completed she 
had clandestinely been married to a hearing 
man—an actor. Then followed details of 
how afterwards during the summer vacation 
she and her husband had slipped over to 
Summit from New York city unbeknown to 
her parents and friends, for their honeymoon. 
And she merrily told how surprised everybody 
was when she finished school and announced 
the marriage at last. 

But in a few more months the tiny baby 
died and the gay actor husband deserted his 
beautiful wife for fair ones with ears that 
hear and then it was not long before the 
romance ended grimly in the divorce court. 


eo? 


The way in which children of deaf parents 
absorb signs and simultaneously acquire good 
English as ‘tis spoken should engage the 
attention of oralists who make it a fad to 
doom the sign-language. It is passing won- 
derful how little children can express their 
thoughts and wants in signs to their deaf 
parents long before other children of hearing 
parents can say anything orally. As an 


All this speaks for itself. 


instance we have in mind how a little three 
year old girl—‘“Lady Betty”—only child of 
a young deaf couple. 

The “Lady Betty” had just been spanked 
by her irate mother and the air was conse- 
quently full of dust and screeching howls 
from “enfent terrible.’ Between wet sobs 
“Lady Betty” waved her tiny arms in the 
reproachful signs of “Mama, when you were 
little, I never, never whipped you.” The 
astonished mother asked what she meant and 
elicted the information through the cute signs 
of baby hands that “when you were little a 
long, long time ago, I was your mama and 
I was very good to you and never whipped 
you.” The mother gathered “Lady Betty” up- 
in her arms and thoughtfully pondered over 
visions of reincarnation and the old, old 
words—‘a little child shall lead them,” and 
kissed “Lady Betty’s” tear-stained baby face 
while the little hands repeated ‘““Mama, when: 
you were little and I was your mama, I was. 
very good to you and never whipped you.” 


B. FL. 


Two Eagles at Two Shot. 


J. F. Brands, of Main street, Mt. Bethel, Pa., who 
who resides on Rest Pritchard farm about two miles 
from the city killed two large bald eagles at two- 
shot. The two eagles were in mortal combat on 
the ground from which they did not desist at the 
approach of Pritchard. Mr. Brands drew the talons 
of each from the body of the other after they were 
shot dead. They measured over eight feet from the 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other. 

They were the largest ever killed in this section. 
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Ir you want perfect order in a 


Naturally school for the deaf just say to the . 


children that some one is sick. 
Such is their sympathy and natural 
kindliness that every boy and girl on the place 
will go around on tip-toe for a week. 


Kind 


STRANGELY at variance 
with the condition of af- 
fairs at Boulder, Mon- 
tana, where they had to 
burn up everything within reach to keep from 
freezing to death, during the past winter, was 
the situation in Idaho. In the school for the 
deaf in the latter state they have a hot water 
heating apparatus with a flow of boiling water 
tight from the bowels of the earth, and in the 


coldest weather they have had supreme com- 
fort “without money and without price.” 


More 
Favored 


THERE was 
The Farm better argument made in behalf of 

farming for the deaf than that 
contained in the most excellent article written 
by Miss Porter for the March Annals. It 
presents country life at its very best, and we 
can scarce turn from a perusal of it without 
the hope that some day we may be numbered 
among the select who are living right at 
nature’s heart. There is much indeed to be 
said in favor of the life of,a farmer, and, in the 
‘west, we occasionally hear of a deaf man of 
woman who is making a comfortable living on 
a farm, but somehow it does not pan out well 
in the east, and cases are rare with us where 
it is any more than the mere matter of board 
and clothes. The isolation of it everywhere, 
bad enough for the speaking, is almost more 
than the average deaf person can stand. 


To those of us who are 

Is it the Case patrictically - minded, 
With The Education and who of us are not, 
of the Deaf? the title of the leading 
: article in the Educa- 
tional Review for March came as a rude shock, 


,deal of force in what is said. 
_takes the ground that there is a greater thor- 


probably jhever a 
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and there were not a few of us who were 
inclined to look askance at it, but a careful 
perusal of the paper will convince the most 
ardent American that there really is a great 
The article 


oughness in German methods of education 
than in our own and gives as reasons for it, 
that there is greater dissimilarity of the ele- 
ments that constitute our school population, 
coming as they do from all the ends of the 
world, and, when gathered into classes, first 
of all they have to be welded into a more or 
less homogeneous mass before the work of 
education can begin; that with us the facili- 
ties for travel are great and the people always 
on the go, the children being in one school one 
day and in another the next, and perhaps in 
the course of a year in a half dozen different 
classes, and this, of course, tending to 
retard progress: that school-boards are com- 
posed of essentially different minds which 
find it difficult to act as a body, or to reach 
quick decisions; that laws compelling the 
attendance of children at school are seldom 
enforced; that absenteeism averages thirty 
per cent; that special.classes so much required 
are seldom afforded; that our school hours 
and school years are very much shorter 
than those in Germany, that the English lan- 
guage, the vehicle of instruction in the United 
States, is the least suited for elementary men- 
tal training; that an entire year is wasted in 
memorizing our tables of weights and meas- 
ures because we do not adopt the metric sys- 
tem; that we waste much time in games and 
entertainments; that there is too much time 
used in learning by heart; that a retarding 
influence upon instruction is exercised by fool- 
ish and sentimental school discipline, that 
American teachers are insufficiently trained; 
that our salaries are too low; that our system 
of increasing these salaries, giving the higher 
salaries in the higher grades is erroneous; 
that too much latitude is allowed the child in 
the selection of its subjects of study; and that 
education is held in less esteem in the United 
States than in Germany. 

It might behoove us to examine closely the, 
counts of this indictment. There are some of 
them that would appear to apply to schools for 
the deaf as well as to other schools, and it 
would be time well spent to ascertain which 
these are. We may then set about the work 
of correcting our faults, and, in the course of 
time, be able to interpose a general plea of 
“not guilty.” 


OnE, looking over the directory 
of those interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, cannot but note 
the very large number of 
Walkers that have taken up the profession. 

Commenting upon the fact the Times 
says -— 


Odd 
Indeed 


“Sometimes fate brings men of the same 
name into the same particular calling in many 
different parts of the country. Probably 
there has never been a more singular demon- 
station of this fact than that of the chance 


superintendency of five different state institu- 
tions by officials of the same name. 


Over the Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
located at Delavan presides E. W. Walker. 

A similar state institution at St. Augustine, 
Fla., is governed by A. H. Walker. 

At Baton Rouge, La., the deaf pupils are 
instructed by a faculty at the head of which 
is S. T. Walker. 

Cedar Springs, 5. C., the state deaf institu-. 
tion is presided over by N. F. Walker. 

At Trenton, N. J., John P. Walker has 
charge of the state school. 

Whether or not the name of the superinten- 
dent has much to do with the efficiency of 
such institutions, these instructors have had 
great success in teaching the unfortunate the 
ways of the world.” 

The number of Superintendents in the 
country is small, and the fact that five are of 
the same name is certainly quite a coincidence. 


A LITTLE crry, that we once 

A Feather knew very well, one that 

in our Cap labored under disadvantages, 

and one that we used to 

criticize and scold a whole lot, thinking it was 

all for the best, writes us the following letter 
from far off Vancouver :— 


April 8, 1907. 

Dear Mr. WaLkER:—I am sending you a 
letter for publication in the Smenr Worker 
if you think it worthy of a place in the 
columns of that paper. If rejected, please 
return it to me. You will find postage 
enclosed for its return if rejected. I burned 
the midnight oil the last two nights writing it. 
I wanted to get it to you in time for the May 
Number of the S51,entT WorKeR. Our school 
closes May 29th, and if it is accepted I want 
to get ten copies to send to friends, or perhaps 
twenty. I will send a money order for them 
as soon as I hear whether it is accepted. Do 
you remember you used to refer to everything 
your pupils did well as “a feather in your 
cap?” I do wish I could feel that my work 
would always look that way to you. 

Your affectionate pupil, 
Cora Marcaret REep. 


We would say to Miss Reed that it gives us 
pleasure to publish her article, and to say that 
it and everything she has done since she left 
the school where we were for a long time 
responsible for her intellectual training, has 
always seemed to us “a feather in our cap.” 


Do our little deaf friends know that 
AFact in the words “abstemious” and 

“facetious” may be found all of the 
vowels in their regular order? 


THE Superintendent wasn’t 

Fifty-six saying anything himself, 

Years Young. and thought the fact of his 

having a birthday would 

escape general notice but somehow it leaked 

out and the result was an avalanche of birth- 

day cards and a bushel of roses. The latter 

were kept part of the time on the children’s 

dining-tables and part of it in the centre and 
everybody enjoyed them greatly. 


School az City 


Chapped hands. so prevalent a month ago, 
Thave almost wholly disappeared. 


DeWitt Staats took a flying trip to see his 
aincle at Long Branch, on Saturday. 


Frank Penrose is wearing a broad smile in 
-anticipation of a visit from his mother. 


Everett Dunn never gets tired of talking 
about his cows, horses and pigs, at home. 


Robert Logan has just received word from 
‘home that one of his hens has twenty chicks. 


Adela Silverman says that she is very glad 
that her teacher Miss Hall, is alive. Did you 
“ever ! 


Johnny McNee had a birthday on the 23rd, 
and received quite a budget of congratulatory 
cards. 


We will have to have better weather than 
this before we can go down to see our Quaker 
friends. 


When Mesick and Henry become million- 
aires they are both sure to have steam 
launches. 


A mysterious package from the City by the 
Sea made the heart of Thomas Titus glad on 
‘the roth. 


Mr. Blake, Mrs. Houseworth, Cora Brede, 
Edward Bradley, Edward Daubner, and Mrs. 
Blackwell were among the visitors of the 
“month. 


The gymnasium makes a fine skating rink 
-and the children are allowed to use it as such, 
sat all odd times. 


Thomas Murray, Esq., found a good spoon 
in the ash-barrel on Friday. Somebody must 
‘have been careless. ‘ 


The picture of our basket-ball team just 
‘taken by Sharp, of Clinton Avenue is, in every 
way, an excellent one. 


The collection of postal-cards accumulated 
‘by Mary Mendum now number eighty-three 
sand is daily increasing. 


Hans Hansen’s top flew up and struck him 
ever the eye a few days ago.and Hans has had 
«quite echymosis ever since. 


Did you ever see a robin pull a worm out 
-of the snow? Well one did this in our front 
yard on the afternoon of the roth. i 


We all extend our most sincere sympathies 
‘to Miss Fitzpatrick in the loss of her mother, 
who died on the morning of the 3oth. 


Mr. Sharp has quite a little church class. 
It attends nearly all of the services with him, 
sand appears greatly interested in all church 
work. 


Quite a little party of the children attended 
‘the funeral of Miss Fitzpatrick’s mother, and 
‘beautiful floral offerings were sent from the 
school. 


Since reading Miss Porter’s paper on “Back 
‘to the Soil” in thedunals, many of the boys 
and girls have been thinking seriously of 
‘farming. 


John Golden received a very odd postal- 
vcard, last week. It has a sterling silver auto- 
‘mobile on it, and is different from any we have 
sever seen. 
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Sadie Penrose who has been at home with 
the whooping cough for some weeks, is en- 
tirely recovered and returned to school again, 
on Wednesday. : 


The pile of ashes which it seemed impos- 
sible to get rid of during the winter has been 
reduced to a very narrow compass during the 
past two weeks. 


The A. J. Reach Co., of Philadelphia has 
rejeuvenated our last year’s base-balls at a 
comparatievly trivial cost, and they are all as 
good as new now. 


Muriel Gilmore gave a recitation in the Sab- 
bath School reom of Bethany Church, on Sun- 
day. Everybody who saw it says it was 
graceful and pretty. 


Would you believe it, a little baby sparrow 
was seen hopping around in the snow, a week 
ago. For even a sparrow, this would appear 
like forcing the season. 


The recent photographs taken by Mr. Por- 
ter of the Dress-making Department are fine. 
Every little face is as clear as the noon day 
sun and a good picture. 


Judge Scott and his son Malcolm were 
among our visitors during the month as were 
also Prison Inspector Davenport and Mr. 
Maclaren and daughters. 


Everett Dunn thinks it is very cute to say 
what he has to say orally, and every time he 
passes you he has some new sentence or ex- 
pression to spring on you. 


Miss Bilbee has sold her pretty little home 
down on the bluff to the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., who will take down the house and run a 
track through the grounds. 


We had hoped to have our shaper long ere 
this, but owing to labor troubles the firm we 
ordered it of was unable to deliver it, and we 
do not know now when we may expect it. 


Mr. Throckmorton finds it pretty hard to 
keep up with his new shoe work these days, 
the wear and the tear being so much greater 
when the chidren live. largely out of doors. 


The Wood-workers and the Leather wor- 
kers had an interesting game of ball last week, 
the former winning by the score of 14 to 10. 


Edward Bradley is organizing a base-ball 
team in Jersey City to be composed entirely 
of deaf young men. It is to be known as the 
Silent Club, and it will be a-field in a few days. 


Carmine Pace is occupying the pitcher's 
box on our team with a great deal of credit. 
As substitutes he has ‘William Stocker and 
Walter Throckmorton; both of whom are 
good twirlers. : 


Referring to Charles Baeder, who has been 


_one of the sufferers with the mumps, during 


the past week, William Henry says, “he is 
tired and sad about his neck.” Do you blame 
him? 


Troubles never come singly. Mr. Walker 
had a birthday, was drawn on the jury in the 
U. 5. Circuit, and got the grip, all within a 
week, Perhaps he did not have his fingers 
crossed. : 


When some little girls are refused permis- 
sion to go home and do their spring dress- 


_making, they pout and say cross things. Not 


so with Maude Thompson. She simply said, 
“All right! June will soon be here,” all of 
which went to show that Maude is a good 
and wise little girl. 
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Mr. George Lloyd who has recently had an 
operation for appendicitis at St. Francis Hos- 
pital, is rapidly recovering, and we hope to 
see him back to school again in the course of 
another fortnight. 


A half dozen cases of the mumps were the 
whole “output” of the infirmary last month. 
One of these was our Centre Maid, Charlotte. 
The latter took her incarceration with her 


‘usual good nature. 


Miss Tilson has just received a consign- 
ment of fresh maple-sugar right from the 
wilds of New Hampshire, and is making a 
generous distribution of it among her friends 
here at the school. 


The boys in the wood-working department 
take a great interest in the picture framing 
machine, and, when allowed to, use up the 
odds and ends of moulding in making them- 
selves pretty little frames. 


Joseph Adlon, speaking of his home sur- 
roundings, says “My parents never ceases to 
think of my comfort and welfare. They re- 
cently presented me with a stock of neckwear 
that makes all the other boys green with 
envy.” 


Mary Sommers has her usual invitation to 
spend the summer with Annie Mayer, and is 
looking eagerly forward to the time when she 
may again seek the sylvan shades of Swedes- 
boro where she has spent so many happy 
hours. 


The pieces of carving executed by Carmine 
Pace and Charles Quigley are attracting a 
great deal of attention, and it is doubtful 
whether better work of the kind can be shown 
by any school for the deaf in the country, this 
spring. 


Alfred Baimlin received a letter from home 
the other day in which he was promised a gun 
with which to shoot birds next summer, but he 
immediately wrote back that he did not want 
to kill the poor little birds and did not want 
any gun, 


Miss Annie McCartan, our former instruc- 
tor in sewing, was married at the Cathedral 
on the 24th. She had a beautiful wedding 
which was attended by many of the pupils, 
and she takes with her our best wishes for a 
long life and happy life. 


Arthur Blake says in a recent journal, “I 
have got about the best father in the world and 
yet vacation is coming too fast to suit me, for 
I dislike to leave all my friends here. It is 
a case of being “happy with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away.” 


Hans Hansen, George Bedford and William 
Henry paid their first visit to Cadwallader 
Park for the year, on the afternoon of the 
20th, the day after the snowstorm. They did 
not report any blue-birds or violets, but said 
there was a “cop” at the entrance. 


Our Exhibit for Jamestown was shipped on 
the 17th, and was as good a one in quantity 
and workmanship as we have ever sent out. 
We have not been advised yet whether a living 
exhibit is going to count for as much as it did 
in St. Louis, but if it is we shall surely have 


“one there. 


The base-ball fever is on and the sporting 
page of the morning paper is eagerly sought. 
Every boy has his pennant winner, and many 
and various are the arguments over the re- 
spective merits of the teams. Several of the 
boys have it figured out to a positive certain- 
ty just which will carry off the pennants in the 
fall. 
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Mr. Alexander L. Pach, The Smenr Worxer’s New York City 


Starting for an automobile ride with his family. 
the baby, Alex Jr. 


William S. Sanford. 


Mr. William $. Sanford, of Weston, Kings Co., 
N. S., passed away on February 14th, in the 83rd 
year of his age. He had been in poor health for 
some time, but the end came unexpectedly, as he died 
sitting in his chair without complaining, the cause 
of death being heart-failure. He was born in one 
of the first log houses which was built in West 
Cornwallis (afterwards called Weston, Kings Co.) 
He was supposed to be the first deaf-mute in his 
county. At that time there was no institution for 
the education of this class in Canada and two good 
clergymen took deep interest in Mr. Sanford and 
by their counsels and material aid they succeeded 
in sending him to an excellent school in Hartford, 
Conn., which was the first school started in America. 
He was seventeen years old when he entered the 
school where he remained for five years. At the 
end of five years he returned home pretty well 
educated, bringing with him a loving help-mate, to 
bring sunshine and happiness in his lonely home, 
and her name was Miss Taylor, of Vermont, U. S. 
A. In nine years Mrs. Sanford died from burns 
received by the explosion of a lamp. She had no 
children. Mr. Sanford was afterwards married to 
Miss Emma Lucas, of Carleton, St. John, N. B., who 
suryives him. They had four children of “whom 
all are dead:—two daughters died at the respective 
ages of thirteen and eleven years, not two years 
afterwards another daughter died at the age of three 
and half years and their son Lorne at the twenty- 
eighth year died about eight years ago. Their son 
Lorne was one of the most progressive farmers and 
his loss was greatly felt in the community. He left 
a young wife and two daughters beside his aged 
parents. 

Mr. Sanford was respected by all with whom he 
associated, being a very bright and agreeable man 
and one of the most successful farmers. The 
writer believes that he was the best deaf-mute 
farmer in the Maritime Provinces, if he is not mis- 
taken, and he enjoyed his pleasant visits at his place 
several times. His house and farm are models of 
neatness and the deaf-mutes have always received a 
warm welcome at his pleasant home. 

Beside three brothers and one sister, Mrs. San- 
ford, Mrs. C. B. Howell (daughter-in-law) and two 
grand daughters survive Mr. Sanford who will be 
greatly missed. 


A piece of paper on a brick containing the word 
“cat,” at Mr. Sanford’s house, reads as follows:—*“A 
curious coincidence. In the year 1836, Mr. Jonathan 
Sanford, of Weston, built himself a house, the bricks 
for the chimney being made on the premises at the 
time. While the process of making the bricks was 
going on, the eldest son of Mr. Sanford, William, a 
deaf-mute, amused himself in watching the men at 
work. One day the brickmaker undertook to give 


Representative, 
The only member not seen is 


William, who could then neither read nor write, an 
object lesson. Pointing to a cat near by he wrote 
the word “cat” on the soft surface of an unbaked 
brick and thus connected the word and the object in 
the mind of the boy. The brick was then laid aside 
with a thousand others to be burned and built into 
the ponderous chimney of “ye olden time” and the 
incident was soon forgotten by William, who soon 
after was sent to a deaf-mute training school and 
educated. Years after he succeeded his father on 
the homestead where he has since lived. A short 
time ago he had the original chimney torn down to 
give place to one of more modern style and while 
at work himself his eye happened upon a brick show- 
ing some peculiar tracings which proved, on exam- 
ination, to be the word “rat.” The incident, which 
had not been recalled for more than fifty years, at 
once came to his memory with the utmost vividness, 
he remembering distinctly the circumstance and his 
early instructor. He takes much pleasure in telling 
the story to those with whom he can converse.” 
Mack. 


Pominent Deaf Persons of 
Canada. 


GEORGE S. MACKENZIE. 


Mr. Geo. S. Mackenzie, President of the Mari- 
time Deaf-Mute Association, whose photograph 
appears herewith, was born in St. John, N. B., 
May 20th, 1872. At the age of three years he 
sustained a fall which destroyed the nerves of 
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SHAD FISHING IN THE DELAWARE. 
The annual Shad fishing is now on and the above picture was 


taken. near Trenton. 


his ears. As soon as his parents discovered the- 
loss of hearing, they hastened on to Boston 
where they consulted the best physicians, but 
without success. He being a very bright child 
he started to a private school among the hearing 
and speaking pupils, where he learned very 
quickly. At the age of ten years his parents. 
gave up their lovely home and removed to Hali- 
fax, N. S., where he entered the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, from which place he grad- 
uated, carrying most of the prizes with him. He. 
also took a leading part in all kinds of sports, 
including base-ball, gymnasium, skating, in fact, 
any available sports. After graduating from the- 
above Institution he entered the Halifax Busi- 
ness College, from which place he graduated in. 
Bookeeping, Penmanship and Typewriting, mak- 
ing perfect marks. After completing the above- 
course he was engaged as assistant.teacher in the- 
Business College for one year, being very suc- 
cessful and very popular. At the end of that. 
time he was presented wish a handsome gold- 
headed cane. After leaving there he engaged in. 
a large dry goods firm as bookeeper and cashier, 
which position he held for seven and a half years. 
He then received an appointment in the Auditor's. 
office, I. C. Ry., at Moncton, N. B., as a clerk, 
which position he has held for the past seven. 
years, giving satisfaction. In the year 1901 Mr, 
Mackenzie went back to Halifax and carried away 
one of the fair young ladies of that city (hearing 
and speaking) as his partner through life. Two. 
years ago they built a very handsome house and 
with his aged mother and wife live very happily 
together. Also a little pet dog called « Beauty 
Grip,’’ which is said to be the prettiest little dog 
in Moncton. Mr. Mackenzie is perhaps the best. 
known of the deaf in the Maritime Provinces. 
and is a great favorite with the hearing and. 
speaking people, as well as his afflicted friends, 
although his wife is not afflicted like himself. 
He has a loving heart for the deaf and is very- 
courteous to all with whom he comes in contact, 
especially his railroad associates. The Mari-- 
time Deaf-Mute Association finds in Mr. Mac- 
kenzie a most valuable worker, as he spares no- 
effort in making it a success and deserves much 
credit for the accomodations he secured for his. 
deaf friends for the last convention held in Hali- 
fax last September, as it was a busy time, tak- 
ing place during the Dominion Exhibition and 
every available place was crowded. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is a SILENT WORKER correspondet, writ- 
ing notes headed ‘Eastern Canada’’ under the. 
name of ‘‘Mack,’! M. E. K.. 


Herbert Roberts Struck By Car. 


Herbert Roberts, a young man from Toronto, was- 
struck by a car while walking on the Radial tracks 
near Burlington about 6.45 on Saturday night. He 
was taken to the hospital at Hamilton, where it was- 
found he had sustained bodily bruises and a dislo~ 
cation of the shoulder. 

Mr. Roberts is the Sment Worxer’s Toronto- 
representative and it is hoped his recovery will be: 
soon. 


Pennsylvania, | 


ENT has “come and gone” as they say of 

many another Church holiday, and the 

sombre shadows have once more given 
place to the gayer ones of the world. The 
result is that there is little to chronicle in these 
pages. Things went on unusually quiet in a 
social way, as far as I can learn. The attend- 
ances at the services of the church were large, 
particularly on the Wednesday evenings. 
‘The average attendance was nearly 35 for the 
entire season. On Sundays the attendances 
were, of course, much larger—the average be- 
ing close on to’the hundred. On Wednesday 
evenings there was a reading of the Litany, 
followed by a serial reading of stories from 
Victor Hugo's, Les Miserables, the stories be- 
ing used as the basis of some moral or relig- 
ious teaching. , 

On Easter, there was the usual large gath- 
ering from far and near. The altar was’ beau- 
tifully decorated. with potted plants, and cut 
flowers. The “angelic choir” rendered hymn 
113, “Christris Risen,” in a very charming ‘and: 
effective manner. But on account of the threa- 
tening character of the weather, the attend- 
ance was not as large as last year, there being 
not quite 200 in attendance. Next Sunday, 
will be Confirmation Day, and if the weather 
is propitious we may expect a much larger 
attendance. A class of sixteen young men 
and women has been preparing for this rite. 
‘Good Bishop Whitaker is expected, and all 
are looking forward to seeing his sweet old 
face once more. 

In my last letter, I referred to the minute 
of respect to the memory of the late Rev. 
Dr. Francis J. Clerc, which was adopted at 
a joint meeting of the Guild and The Clerc 
Literary Association, and a copy forwarded 
to the family of the deceased. An answer 
was received shortly after, by the Secretary 
of the Guild, Mr. W. H. Lipsett. It comes 
presumably from Dr. Clerc’s daughter, Emily. 
It reads as follows: 


Puiiiipspurc, Pa., Feb. 27, 1907. 

The family of the late Rev. Francis J. Clerc de- 
sire to extend to the members of All Souls’ Church 
and the Clerc Literary Association, Philadelphia, 
their appreciative thanks for the resolution passed 
vat their meeting on Thursday evening, February 
21st, 1907. Always very near to his heart was the 
‘cause of the Deaf, and they, in common, with all 
who knew him, may well feel that in his passing 
vaway they were bereft of a true friend. 


On the evening of Saturday, March oth, 
Mr. R. M. Ziegler, delivered an interesting 
‘lecture on the “American Jew,” before the 
Local Branch of the P. S. A. D., in the Guild 
Room of All Souls’ Church. 

A number of the friends of Mr. George A. 
Levan gave him a pleasant birthday surprise 
‘party, at his pleasant home on N. Seventh 
street, on the evening of the 9th of March. 
A number of handsome and useful presents 
‘were left behind. An elaborate collation was 
‘served. Among those who were present 
were, besides Mrs. Levan’s mother and grand- 
‘mother, Miss Emily Levan, the daughter, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Pennell; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. F. Stiles; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Fries and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. James T. 
‘Young; Mr. and Mrs. Michael Higgins, Miss 
Adelaide Postel, Miss Cora L. Ford, Miss 
‘Mamie McBride, Miss Emily Hamilton, Mr. 
John A. Roach, Mr. Harry Gunkel, Mr. Ed- 
ward Metzel and Mr. Gabriel Franck. 


* 
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The deaf-mutes in Delaware County are 
not very numerous, nor do they live conveni- 
ently near each other as they do here in Phila- 
delphia, or elsewhere in the state; and al- 
though most of them because of their con- 
venient nearness to Philadelphia are affiliated 
with the Local Branch in this city, they yet a 
year ago organized a Local Branch of their 
own, and have been holding regular meetings 
every month. A year ago they raised for the 
Endowment Fund of the Home at Doyles- 
town, $70., and recently they had a “Bake” at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Tarry in Up- 
land, and netted $20. more for the same fund. 
Well done, friends. 


Mr. Arthur Leroy Swarts, of Claymont, 
Del., was confined by Bishop Coleman in his 
private chapel at Bishopsted, Wilmington, 
Del., on the evening of Friday, March 8th 
last. A number of the local deaf were pre- 
sent at the service, which was interpreted by 
Mr. Dantzer. 


Miss Nettie Stemple, gave a good reading 
entitled, “Graustark,” before the Clerc Liter- 
ary Association on the evening of Thursday, 
March 7th. 


The papers here recently contained several 
articles in regard to the plans of the Roman 
Catholic authorities to erect a Church for the 
deaf of that faith. Father Whelan, who has 
been for many years associated in the work 
among the deaf, particularly at Holy Cross 
Church, Mt. Airy, where every Sunday a 
large number of the pupils from the Mt. Airy 
School meet for instruction, is much interested 
in the plan. It is expected to have the Church 
conveniently located in the center of the city, 
so that deaf-mutes from all over the city can 
attend. 


Mr. Thomas Breen and Mr. Abram Frantz 
entertained the members of the Gallaudet 
Club at the home of the former at 1951 N. 
Patton street, on Saturday evening, March 
16th. At the meeting Mr. E. A. Hodgson, of 
New York, was admitted as an Associate 
member, and several other matters ‘were 
attended to, after which a generous spread 
was partaken of in the dining room. Mrs. 
Breen was assisted by Mesdames Fortescue 
and Dantzer in dispensing the hospitalities. 
Huge cigars, called “man killers,” were served 
te the smokers, and some of the younger 
smokers seemed to have difficulty in looking 
pleasant that evening. 


After the Lenten service at All Souls’ on 
the evening of Wednesday, March 13th, a 
meeting of the ladies of the church was held 
to take action in regard to the proposed 
“bazar” in aid of the Home. The proposition 
was received with universal good will, and 
the outlook for a successful bazar seems 
bright. The dates chosen were April 25, 26, 
27, and the place, the Guild Room of All 
Souls’ Church. 


The following representative committee was 
chosen to arrange for the bazar: Mesdames 
M. J. Syle, C. O. Dantzer, James Reider, G. 
T. Sanders, E. E. Roop, Daniel Paul, R. M. 
Ziegler, H. E. Stevens, Elmer Scott, Joseph 
Mayer, and Misses Cora L,. Ford, Gertrude 
Parker, Adelaide Postel, Dora Kintzel, May 
Stemple, Jeanette King, Louisa Geiger, Freida 
Pollock, and Siema Silnutzer. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 17th, Henry 
Macknet Wisler, and Miss Nettie Stemple 
were baptized at All Souls’ Church. 


es 
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On the evening of the twenty first of March,. 
Mr. Timothy Driscoll, of New York, delivered 
an interesting reading before the C. L. A. 


Mrs. Swett, the mother of Mrs. G. T. San- 
ders, had a narrow escape from instant death 
the day before Easter. A large tree in a 
neighbor’s yard was being removed by some 
men, dynamite being used. At the frst 
report of a loud explosion, Mrs. Swett, who 
had been lying down for a short rest, arose 
and went to the window and attempted to 
and went to the window and attempted to 
turn the curtain aside to see what it was, but 
before she could*=do so, a second blast went 
off, and a chip as large as a man’s hand flew 
up and went crashing through the window at 
which she was standing. The large glass 
pane was broken into a thousand pieces, and 
had it not been for the curtain behind which 
she stood, her face would have been badly cut, 
and were she so much as an inch taller she 
would have been killed outright, for the missle 
after just grazing the top of her head, con- 
tinued its flight and tore a deep hole into the 
wall of the room, and ‘then ricocheted to the 
other side .of the room. Mrs, Swett is past 
eighty years, and, of course, was made very 
nervous by the untoward accident. 


Before the Easter services at All Souls’, 
the two daughters of Mrs. Pritchett, a sister 
of Mrs. Frederick Buch, were baptized. 
They received the names: Virginia Harper, 
and Margaret Adams. 


The Clere Literary Association held its 
annual election of officers on the evening of 
the 4th of April. The result of the balloting 
was as follows: President, Harry E. Ste- 
vens; Ist Vice President, John Roach; 2nd 
Vice President, Elmer Scott; Secretary, W. 
H. Lipsett; Treasurer, Harry Gunkel; Lib- 
rarian, Mrs. G. T. Sanders; Sergeant-at-arms, 
Laid Hamburg. Mr. William McKinney was 
appointed Trustee for another year. 


The engagement of Miss Louisa May 
Breen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Breen, to a Mr. Howard Heath, of New York 
city, has been announced. The date of mar- 
riage is not known. 


Mr. Gorge E. Garrison, of Atlantic City, 
has been very weak with Bright’s disease 
during the past four months in Cleveland, 
Ohio. It was not expected that he could 
live, but he has so far recovered ‘that, accom- 
panied by his mother and a nurse, he was re- 
moved to his home in Atlantic City last month. 
He is still very weak and confined to bed, but 
the invigorating air at Atlantic City is show- 
ing its effects in his more rapid improvement. 

PuiLapELputa, April 5, 1907. oe. 


Woodstock, N. B. 


Mr. William Mackay, of Woodstock, has returned 
from a visit to California, and is now in Toronto 
on a visit to relatives. 

Mr. E. Cone has abandoned all hope to win the 
Martin Cup in the City Hockey league. The Col- 
legiate team broke off the tie with the Globes by 
winning the cup for 1907. 

Mr. Charles Ryan attended the Bible Conference 
at Toronto on Good Friday and also attended the 
Mission Branch. 

Messrs. Mackay and James Chantler went to New 
Durham last week to visit their friend Robert Mc- 
Kenzie and had a nice taffy pull from maple syrup. 

Mr. Thomas Chantler formerly of Woodstock but 
now of Brantford had the misfortune to smash his 
big toe by letting heavy pig iron drop on it, but he 
is better and has resumed work at the Almable Car: 
shop 
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HE picture of Roy C. Carpenter at his 
work in his Paris studio which formed 

a part of the St. Louis department in the 
April WorKER proved of much interest to his 


Chicago friends. Mr. . Carpenter was a 
student at the Chicago Art Institute before 
going across the pond and his acquaintances 
here are pleased to hear (and see) and note 
his advancement in his chosen profession. 


It seems that the admisssion of Mr. Wyand 
to the Knights of Pythias and also that of Mr. 
Barrow, of this city, being given such wide 
publicity has raised the question as to which 
of them joined, or was admitted first. Mr. 
Barrow tells me he has been a member for 
over a year and Mr. Wyand states in a letter 
to the Deaf American that he was initiated last 
fall. Between the two Mr. Barrow has the 
“right to senority”—but now comes the Silent 
Hoosier with the statement that “good old In- 
diana is ahead as usual” and goes on to say 
that it has been informed that “Harry Jack of 
Fairmount, Ind., who is both deaf and mute, 
is a member of Fairmount lodge, and has been 
for years.” 

In my comment on Mr. Wyand’s admission 
I had no wish to discuss the “senority” of 
either himself or Mr. Barrow and I suppose 
both will be glad to hear of this Indiana bro- 
ther. But this discovery of the deaf member 
of years standing in Indiana but bears out 
what I said in my last letter of our hearing 
now and then of joining such and such an 
order, and then it is forgotten. All three of 
these gentlemen are to be congratulated upon 
their being affiliated with the order they are 
in and it is something worthy of comment and 
congratulation all around—but I am going to 
stand by my guns and reiterate my belief in 
the deaf being able to have and support their 
own fraternal beneficiary organization. 


Sometime ago (to return to the subject of 
barriers coming down) The Frat, the official 
paper of the Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
mentioned the admission of a deaf lady in Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., to the Order of the Eastern 
Star, the woman’s auxiliary of the Masonic 
order. Since then we have heard of no other 
cases of the same kind—and this one is only 
recalled to my mind as apropos of my remark 
on the “forgetting” part of such occurrences. 


The Pas-a-Pas Club has re-leased its pres- 
ent quarters for another year and will be 
found “doing business at the old stand” as 
usual. It is making great preparations for 
the celebration of its “silver jubilee” in June. 
All the members have had their “picture took” 
and the club is to issue a “souvenir history” 
containing these portraits and a resume of the 
club’s history for distribution at the time of 
the jubilee. Among the recent social events 
given by the club were its annual smoker on 
March 3oth. 


The local chapter of the Gallaudet Alumni 
had a banquet at the Lakota hotel on the even- 
ing of April 8th. 

There are several social events scheduled 
for the coming months up to the time hot 
weather sets in, which will prove most pleas- 
_urable ones. On May 25th Chicago Division, 
F. S. D., gives its annual May Party; on 
June 22 it gives its annual picnic. June 29 is 
the date of the Pas-a-Pas club’s “jubilee ball” 
and on the 31st comes its banquet. 
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Chicago Division, F. §. D., held its elec- 
tion of officers April 13, resulting as follows: 
President, G. A. Christenson; Vice President, 
Oscar Pearson; Secretary, Frank Spears; 
Treasurer, Robert A. Powers; Director, F. P. 
Gibson; Sergeant, Chas. Sewart; Board of 
Trustees, A. A. Bierlein, Cornelius Boyle, and 
Fred Kaufman.- The division will hold its 
installation of officers the first week in May 
and make the affair public in a way, issuing 
cards of invitation to about 100 guests. On 
July 7th the Chicago delegation to the conven- 
tion of the Grand Division at Cincinnati will 
leave in a special car. It is expected that the 
party will number about thirty as aside from 
the delegates, who number twenty in all, 
several have expressed their intention of join- 
ing the party. 


In the recent death in California of Philip 
A. Emery, the deaf have lost a man who 
devoted a good part of his life time to their 
education. As a teacher at the Indiana 
school when a young man, founder of the 
Kansas school, founder and principal of the 
Chicago Day Schools, Mr. Emery was in the 
profession for upwards of forty years. Retir- 
ing from the profession some years ago, he 
had since devoted his time to his farm in 
Michigan, spending the colder months in the 
south or in California. A good many works 
on religion and astronomy were the product 
of his pen and some of the latter were remark- 
able for the originality he invested them with. 
Knowing him as a friend, teacher and coun- 
sellor as I have, I can but quote as an epitaph, 
which I think would please him, the following 
verse from one of Edwin Markham’s late 
poems: 


“I rejoice, I exult in the hurrying hours, 
I rejoice in my days—in the drama, the dream— 
In the march of the high, the inscrutable Powers 
Whose shadows are thrown on the stream. 
Let the vision of beauty and marvel go by— 
The vision of men and the shadows they cast; 
Let me see the vast wonder of planet ard sky, 
And the wonder of death, too, a. iast !” 


In Mr. Pach’s department in the April num- 
ber were some statements I would like to see 
explained more fully as I have been trying to 
explain them to several heariag friends and 
find myself “up a stump” in more than one 
way. I refer to his description of the exhibi- 
tion given by the Fanwood cadets. Now to 
elucidate: The things that puzzle my hearing 
friends, especially those in the ranks of the 
National guard or those who happen to have 
a knowledge of the playing of such instru- 
ments as go to make up field music are: 
“And their own field music” and “with its own 
band playing the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ ” 
I can explain the “proficiency in drill,” the 
“giving of the commands,” the “keeping time” 
and such things (and have attempted to ex- 
plain how the deaf keep time in dancing) but 
when it comes to having a “dumb band,” liter- 
ally, I’m up against it. Give us a special 
article on this corps, Pach, with illustrations, 
and tell us all about these things. We have 
heard so much in condensed form, we would 


like to see and read of the whole thing. 


Porter’s willing, I am sure—and you would 
be obliging quite a few, to say nothing of the 
interest of such an article. 

F. P. Greson. 


DEEPLY INTERESTED. 
Cuester, Pa., April 17, 1907. 
I have become deeply interested in your paper 
since becoming acquainted with a former graduate 
of your school. 
Please find enclosed 50 cents for one year’s sub- 
scription to THe Smenr Worker. 
Apert P. Taytor. 


Typical Children of Deaf 
Parents 


ENA CATHELEEN TRENHOLM AND HER MOTHER, MRS.. 
MONTROSE TRENHOLM, OF SACKVILLE, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 

Ena is a remarkably bright baby and will be one- 
year old on the goth of May. She is »amed Ena, 
after Princess Ena, of Battenberg. new Queen 
Victoria of Spain when married to King~ Alphonso- 
VIII. She spoke “papa” and “mamma” -all_ time 
when eight months old and can hear well, though ier 
parents are deaf-mutes. They have moved to a. 
more comfortable house which they will probably 
own some day. Her Babyship attracted many 
school-girls by the way to school by» whom  her- 
popularity has sprung up among her neighbors and. 
made many new friends. Her mother’s maiden. 
mame was Della Maud Green, of St... John, and her 
father is one of the best employees of the big Faw- 
cett Stove Foundry establishment and won’t be- 

missed, 


Trenton, N. J. 


Mr. William Bennison is now working in Phila— 
delphia as a “ground layer” in a lamp globe factory. 
If the position proves congenial, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennison may make the “City of Brotherly Love” 
their permanent home. 

Messrs. Jacob Bessman, of Philadelphia, and: 
Adolph Krokenberger, of Paulsboro, were the guests. 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bowker recently. It is understood. 
that Mr. Krokenberger has forsaken farm life with. 
a view to becoming a brick maker in a large factory 
near Bordentown. 

Mr. W. W. Thomas and his charming young. 
bride spent a part of their honeymoon in this city, 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Porter. They were- 
married at St. Ann’s Church in New York on the- 
5th ult. The bride’s maiden name is Elizabeth. 
Thaldwald. Both are graduates of the Fanwood 
School in New York. The groom is a_popular- 
young man of wealth in Yonkers, N. Y., where he- 
has provided a comfortable home for his bride,. 
May health, wealth and happiness be theirs. 

George B. Lloyd, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. B:. 
Lloyd, and a teacher in the New Jersey School,. 
underwent an operation in St. Francis Hospital, for 
appendicitis, recently. He is recovering as fast as- 
can be expected and after three weeks’ confinement 
he expects to be removed to his home. For a couple 
of days there was grave anxiety for the father andi 
mother for his case was a serious one. 

The usual monthly service for the deaf in this. 
city was held in the basement of Christ Church by 
the Rev. C. O. Dantzer, of Philadelphia. The 
attendance was unusually slim, on account of the 
inclement weather. 

Messrs. Robert Heller and Harry Pidcock, of 
Lambertville, were in town one Sunday last month: 


London Notes 


Mr. Herbert Wilson, of Chathan, is doing nicely 
at O’Brien Cigar Co., but expects to get a job at the 
MclLary’s Stove Work’s in London this Spring. He 
is the best hockey player in Chatham. 

Mr. George Munroe, late of Windsor, is working 
at the Gas Power and Launches limited as a core- 
maker at good wages, 

Mr. Wiliam Pake is an union label mason and 
his business is splendid in Chatham, Ont. He is 
married and has two nice children. 

Mr. Duncan Bloom and Mr. W. H. Gould, Jr., 
spent March 30th with Mr. and Mrs. George Mun- 
roe, at Chatham, the beautiful “Maple City,” and 
they returned to Thamesville by the evening train. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gould, Jr., of London, went 
to Thamesville on Good Friday to visit their old 
schoolmates, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Bloom, and re- 
turned home on April Ist., after spending a pleasant 
Easter with them. 

Mr. W. E. Gray, of St. Thomas was here recently 
shaking hands with old friends. 

Mr, Wilbur Eliott has returned home after spend- 
ing Easter with his parents. in Ingersol, Ont. 

Mr. George McDonald, of this city, was in 
Orilla, Ont., on pleasure and business during the 
Easter holidays and also attended the bible confer- 
ence in Toronto after spending a pleasant Easter 
there. 

The Horton Hockey team, of London, accom- 
panied by Mr. W. H. Gould, Jr., with 300 people, 
went to St. Thomas on an electric car excursion on 
March 6th,.and he had the pleasure of meeting old 
friends. 

Mr. Fatherson, of Hamilton, was in this city on 
his way to Lumley, near Exeter, Ont. on March 
26th, where he works with Mr. David Alexander on 
the farm. 

Mrs. W. H. Gould, Jr., was much surprised to 
get a nice present of a “hammock from Mr. Willie 
Kay, now of the Institution for the Blind at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., on March 15th, and is pleased with it 
in remembrance of his kindness. She will show it 
to those friends who would want to buy hammocks.. 
Mr. Kay is advertising hammocks of his own manu- 
facture for sale with colored fringes and tassels. 
The prices are three and four dollars each. 

We regret to hear that Miss Mary Jestus, of Bob- 
caygeon, Ont., died on March 2oth. . 

Mr. George Pepper visited his cousin in St. Tho- 
mas, Ont., during his Easter holidays and he enjoyed 
himself very. much. 

Mr. A H. Cowan gave a reading on “Richard III.” 
at Mr. W. H. Gould’s place, April 5th at 8 p.m., and 
it lasted one hour and a half, to the pleasure of the 
deaf. At the conclusion a vote of thanks were ten- 
dred him. 

Mr. David Sours is now foreman in the New 
Knitting factory at Clinton and Mr. A. Cole is 
employed at the Jackson Manufacturing Co. as a 
pants presser at good wages. He is now well again 
after the accident to him while playing hockey. 

Mr. Jonathan Henderson, of Talbotville, was in 
the city lately on business and was the guest of his 
old classmate, W. H. Gould, Jr., during his. stay. 
We are glad to hear his wife and baby boy are well. 


Mr. Gustin and his son, of Forest, were visiting 


their relatives here on April 6th. 

We sympathize with M. Dark and his wife. Their 
children have been down with the measles, but have 
now recovered and resumed their school work. 

A number of our deaf friends went to the Opera 
House on Sunday evening recently to see the moving 
picture of Christ’s journey from Bethlehem to Cal- 
vary. It was very impressive. 

Mr. W. H. Gould, Jr., took a trip to: Clinton on 
business recently. He spent a night with Mr. John 
P. Reynolds and spent Sunday as the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs, Sours, returning home after his three 
days’ trip. 

Mr. Vernal Morse has returned from a trip to 
Trenton, Mich., near Detroit, where he was called 
owing to the death of his brother-in-law on Febru- 
ary 1oth. 
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In common with other places, Lagrippe has been 
at work among our friends, Mr. Jas. O. Smith, a 
colored mute, has just recovered from an attack 
which laid him low for three weeks. 

Mr. Thomas Hill, of Belleville, was lately called 
on to mourn the loss of his loving sister Annie. 
She was buried in the Prospect Cemetery in Toron- 
to on March 28th. He has-the sympathy of many 
friends. W. H. G. 


Mr. Shaw’s Victory 


‘A. deaf._and dumb father is a competent guardian 
of his child born in full possession of all his facul- 
ties, ruled Judge Grant in the Boston Probate Court 
recently in the case of Lucy Church, who sued for 
custody of William IX. Shaw, Jr., the infant son of 
William E: Shaw, the deaf-mute inventor. 

The boy’s mother, who died just after: her son's 
birth, was also a deaf-mute, and the son was taken 


MR. SHAW’S SON, WILLIE. 


by Mrs. Church, its grandmother. The father seem- 
ed willing that things should continue so, until he 
once more married, again a deaf-mute. 

He then took the child to his own home, where 
it has been since, though the grandmother made 
every effort to have herself appointed guardian, 
claiming that the child could not be properly trained 
if left in the care of deaf-mutes. 

At the trial it was shown by experts that a child 
in full possession of all its faculties may be as bright 
and even brighter when brought up by deaf and 
dumb parents; that it takes a greater interest in 
life and that unless it is naturally morbid it. is 
better off in the parents’ care than in that of a 
family who talk and hear. 

After hearing all the evidence, Judge Grant took 
the case under advisement, rendering the decision 
that Shaw was a competent guardian. 

The case is without a parallel in Massachusetts 
and it is believed Mrs. Church will appeal. 

Mr. Shaw wrote as follows: “I am so-glad that 
I have won my case. No one can imagine how 
happy I am to have my little boy with me again for 
sure. It has been a hard fight. I am so relieved 
that the suspense is over. I am now going to get 
down to hard work and put my child in school and 
try to make him a fine man. I have many electrical 
inventions that I am working on, I will soon get 
them patented. They are all to help the deaf-mutes, 
and all my efforts will be in their behalf, as I know 
what they suffer in life.” 


: Hampton, N. S. 


On Friday evening, March 20th, Miss Flora 
Farnsworth had a birthday party somewhat in the 
form of a surprise. The young lady was the 
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recipient oi presents valued at forty-five dollars, in 
token of the esteem in which she is held by her 
young friends. The evening was spent in social 
intercourse and games, with refreshments of ice 
cream and other good things. The young lady, who 
is a deaf-mute, and all others present seemed well 
pleased with their evening's entertainment. 


The Missionary Thank - Offering gf the 
Western —— —— the 
eal. 


The first permanent English settlement in America 
was made at Jamestown, Vrginia, in 1607—three 
hundred years ago. 

There and then was laid the foundation of our 
Nation which has since stretched across the con- 
tinent, and beyond, and on whose flag the sun con- 
tinually shines. 

In honor of this historic event a great exposition 
will be held at Norfolk—open from April until 
November. 

English Christianity was also planted in America 
in 1607—three hundred years ago—with the colony 
at Jamestown. 

A celebration of this important event will be held 
at Richmond in October. 

From the Jamestown colony grew the “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” and the American Church. 

This Church gave us Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Henry, Hamilton, Morris, 
Harrison, Livington, Wayne, Sumpter, Moultrie, 
Jay, two-thirds of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and many others prominent in 
affairs of State and Church before and during the 
Revolutionary period. 

This Church, under the inspired leadership of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, was the first to under- 
take spiritual work among the deaf. This Church, 
under the same devoted leadership, was the first 
to consecrate a building—(St..Ann’s Church for 
Deaf-Mutes, New York,)—in which “the silent 
children of God” might worship in the simple, ex- 
pressive and beautiful language of signs, and re- 
ceive the Word and the Sacraments at the hands 
of “the voiceless ministry.” Under the auspices 
of this Church, and by the labors of the same friend 
and benefactor, was established—(at Poughkeepsie, 
NX. Y.,)—the first “Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes.” 

This Church was the first to admit to the sacred 
ministry a deaf-man—the Rev. Henry Winter Syle, 
—of blessed memory, of whose great and good 
work at Philadelphia All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf is an enduring monument. 

This Church was practically “the first in the 
field” in mission work among the Deaf in America 
wherever such work has-been established. 

A missionary thank offering is being raised to be 
presented to the General Convention of the Church 
at Richmond in October, in gratitude to God for 
what He has done for us during the three hundred 
years of our history This thank offering is to be 
used for some legitimate purpose of Church ex- 
tension such as the building of new churches, 
schools, hospitals, rectories and the strengthening 
of the work already established. In brief it is to 
help: 


“Proclaim to every people, tongue and nation 
That God, in whom they live and move, is loved. 

Tell how He stooped to save His lost Creation, 

- And died on earth that man might live above.” 


Each man is asked to contribute to this offering 
as God has prospered him and to send the offerings 
to the missionary who will forward the same to 
the general treasurer as the gift of the deaf and 
their friends in the Western Mission Field. It is 
greatly to be desired that this be done soon. Do not 
fail to give so that each person may truly say: 

“All things come of Thee, O Lord, and of thine 
own have we given thee.” 

Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
James H. Croup. 
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Eastern Canada. 


We were pleased to see in the Smmenr WorKEr’s 
March number a letter written by Mr. Laughlin 
McKay of Marysville, N. B., claiming that Mr. 
William Gray was the first founder of the Hlifax 
School for the Deaf. The Halifax School has a 
history of its foundation which gives the name of 
Mr. William Gray as its founder. It is understood 
that the president of the M. D. M. A. will take up 
the matter at the next convention in Truro, N. S., 
in September, next regarding establishing a monu- 
ment in honor of Mr. William Gray and it is hoped 
that a big collection will be raised. 

Mr. Willoughby Goucher has been visiting Mr. 
Ewart F. Nixon in Margaretville, N. 5., recently. 

Mr. Douglas Trenholm, of Botsford, N. B., is 
back to his home again from Malden, N. B., where 
he has been in the lumber woods for several weeks. 
He reports between six and ten thousands logs 
having been chopped. 

Miss Edith L. Morrison, Halifax popular lady, 
has been slightly indisposed lately. We are pleased 
to say that she is much better now. 

The Halifax deaf-mutes’ Sunday evening ser- 
vices still retain their interest for the deaf as the 
weekly attendance shows. Their leader, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, is a very painstaking teacher. 

Mr. Fred B. Tupper, who has been working in a 
shingle mill at Campbell, N. B., for the past year, 
is visiting in Shediac Cape, near Moncton, N. B. 
He and his brother Carl, who is in Chipman, N. B., 
expect to go out west in the spring and locate in 
Alberta. Fred was in Moncton for two days a few 
weeks ago and spent one Sunday with Mr. Geo. 
S. Mackenzie, having reported a pleasant time. 

Mr. Harold S. Snowdon, who has been working 
in Sackville, N. B., for over one year, is back in 
Amherst, having secured a better position in tailor- 
ing. His loss is felt in the community in the above 
town which has eight deaf-mutes. 

Mr. Willoughby Goucher is expected to be back 
in the Garrison City (Halifax) again soon, to re- 
sume his work at Stanford’s tailoring establish- 
ment. He thinks his talents lie in that direction. 

We regret to announce the death of one of the 
Members of the M. D. M. A. in the person of Mr. 
George H. Tupper. He passed away at the resid- 
ence of his aunt Mrs. George Tait, in Dartmouth, 
N. S., on Thursday morning, March 14th, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. He has been failing 
since the Halifax Convention and his wife (nee 
Miss Annie Crozier) was called from St. John, 
N. B., a few weeks ago. The same malady cut down 
one of his brothers in his young manhood several 
months ago. We all sympathize with the bereaved 
ones in their sad bereavement. 

Mr. William Noiles, another -deaf-mute, has also 
passed away lately. He has been living in Halifax 
for a number of years, but steered clear of deaf 
companionship so that not much was known of 
him. 

Mr. Elderkin Allen and Mr. Bradley D. Blanch, 
both of Amherst, N. §., spent one Sunday in Sack- 
ville, N. B., two months ago, visiting their friends 
afflicted like themselves. They also drove to 
Brown’s Brook, Canaan, about twenty-five miles 
from Amherst, one Saturday, a few weeks ago, to 
enjoy two days’ visit with Miss Alma R. Atkinson. 

Mr. John McCarthy, who is the proprietor of the 
St. John Abbatior, has been making a name for 
himself in the matter of slaugthering cattle for the 
past year or two. He has outdistanced all others 
in the number of cattle killed. “Big Jack,” as he is 
familiary called, is a favorite with his speaking 
as well as his deaf friends. 

Mr. Harry Hampton, a St. John boy, can lay 
claim to the fact that he is one of the most versatile 
members of the local deaf-mutes beside an expert 
fisherman. Mr. Hampton is a splendid boat builder. 
When times are dull in these lines, he devotes his 
spare time to making some fine models. A sample 
of his skill was placed ‘on exhibition recently. 

The St. John friends of Miss Edith E. Dow were 
greatly surprised to learn’ of her marriage which 
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took place at Canterbury Station, York Co., N. B., 
sometime ago. The name of the lucky young man 
is Mr. Rowe Alfred Shaw, of Houlton, Maine. 
Their many friends in St. John and throughout the 
province will join in tendering congratulations and 
wish the happy couple bon voyage. 

Miss Beatrice’ E. McLean, of Chipman, N. B., is 
expected to visit St. John shortly. 

The St. John silent community was enlarged re- 
cently by the arrival, March 25th, of Miss Annie 
Marsh, a comely little lady, from Kent Co., N. B. 
She is being warmly welcomed by her many friends 
upon her return to St. John. She has taken up her 
old position in the Cornwall Cotton Mill where she 
was formerly employed. 

A determined effort is being made by the local 
deaf-mutes of St. John to secure a suitable room 
on one of the principal streets. The object being 
to start a Bible Reading class on Sundays and to 
afford them a place of meeting which by reason of 
its central location will be a great convenience to 
the majority of the deaf in the city—Messrs. 
William Baillie and Ernest E. Prince, Directors of 
the M. D. M. A., acting on behalf of the deaf-mutes 
of the city have been carrying on negotations for 
the past few days with the owners of the “Fit Re- 
form” Building on King street. They also have an 
option on a building on Union street, but it is not 
regarded as satisfactory. 

Mr. Bradley D. Blanch enjoyed his Easter holi- 
days visiting Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Murphy in 
Victoria, N. S., and Miss Laure McLeod in Pug- 
wash Junction, N. §. 

Messrs. Eldkerin Allen and Harold $. Snowdon 
spent Easter Sunday in the Railway town (Moncton, 
N. B.), having a most pleasant time with the deaf- 
mutes and also enjoying the Reading class held in 
the evening. 

Mr. F. J. T. Boal, student of Mount Allison 
College at Sackville, N. B., was in Amherst, N. S., 
for the Easter holidays. 

Mack. 


Items From Canada. 


Mr. R. C. Slater, of Toronto, made a business 
trip to King City, one day lately. 

We regret to report the very serious illness of 
Mrs. R. Mathison, beloved wife of our good old 
friend and former Supt. R. Mathison, and at time 
of writing is in the Toronto General Hospital, but 
we earnestly hope for her.early recovery. Her son, 
George, of Winnipeg, has been with her for some- 
time past. 

The marriage of Mr. John Moorse, brother of 
Miss Rosie A. Moorse, to Miss Margaret Vallan- 
tyne, all of Toronto, which was originally set for 
April oth, took place on March toth, for more 
convenient reasons, and the event was a notable 
affair, that will long be remembered by the family 
of each party. The bride received many presents 
most beautiful, costly and rare. The happy couple 
spent their honey-moon in Ottawa, Pembroke, Cob- 
den and other points in the Ottawa Valley. May 
their future be one of constant joy and happiness 
is our wish. 

Mr. J. J. Peake, we are pleased to hear, has se- 
cured a permanent and lurcative position on the 
North Star of Parry Sound along with our old 
friend, Mr. McIntosh. Surely the “boys” are hav- 
ing great times and company up there. 

We learn that James Delong, of Oakville, will 
spend the Easter holidays with a chum of his at 
the latter’s home in Belleville. 

Robert McMaster, of Toronto, was so fortunate 
to carry off two first prizes in sutcession at the 
regular Saturday evening competitions of the Brig- 
den Literary Society of that city, the first donated 
by William Lightfoot and the second by the presi- 
dent of the society, George W. Reeves. 

After many years faithful service in the employ 
of Kilgour Bros., Mr. Geo. W. Reeves, has severed 
his connection therewith and accepted a better job 
with McLean & Co., Toronto, and is now receiving 
union wages. — - 


Mrs. John F. Fisher, of Sault Ste Marie, who 
has been visiting relatives in Grimsby, Hamilton, 
and Toronto, for a month past, has gone to her 
home and husband at the Soo. Her husband is 
perhaps the only deaf-mute linotype operator in 
Canada and has a steady job on the Sault Ste Marie 
Star. 

John Mclsaac, of Toronto, has left for the West. 

Herzert W. Roperts. 


The Maple Leaf Club, Toronto. 


A regular meeting was held on March first and 
was well attended and a nice programme carried 
out. 

Miss Isabel Fraser, the youngest member and la- 
test acquisition to this jolly circle, gave her maiden 
speech this time and made a most favorable impres- 
sion. Her topic was on the color, habitation and. 
ways of the weaver bird of the South American 
states. Miss Evelyn Elliott and Mrs. K. Ogilvie 
gave a few items each on newspaper clippings. 

President Brigden then spoke for fully an hour 
on the great national builders of Canada, and refer- 
red to such great men as Lord Strathcona, Sir 
William VanHorne, Timothy Eaton, and Sir John 
A. Macdonald as among the greatest mortals who 
brought Canada to the front of the World’s nations, 
describing how they labored so diligently in “doing 
so and also referred to her boundless resources that 
has yet to be developed. His address was most 
interesting and instructive, which gave us a glimpse 
of our country of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

The Society met again on March 15th when 
another programme of interest and fun was taken up. 
and carried through. Mrs. Katie Ogilvie gave a 
brief summing up of the world’s events then Messrs. 
P. Fraser and H. W. Roberts brought their debating 
wits to the fore once more in battle array to see: 
what was most preferable, free trade or protection. 
Mr. Fraser stood firm for protection, but his anta- 
gonist thought free trade was more preferable and’ 
won out ‘after a hard contest. Surprise talk was 
next to come up, but it was so late when the debate 
was through that it was left over till the following 
week. Before adjourning, Mr. Reeves applied for: 
membership and was heartily received into this 
circle. 

At the meeting of this society on March 22 a good 
deal of surprises and interesting talk was laid bare 
by various members in all manners of emolution and 
a good deal of amusement derived therefrom. 

Hersert W. Ropgerrs. 


Middle Sackville, N. B. 


Mr. Laughlin McKay stated in a recent number 
of your most excellent paper that William Gray 
did not take a steamer to go to Haifax but took a 
sailing vessel to go across from England. It took 
him about two or three months to reach there. He 
did not go to New York. It was in 1856. Mr, 
George Tait whom he met told him he had no time 
tc teach the deaf-mute girl, because he was busy 
working for his uncle. Mr, Gray said he would 
teach her, therefore he was the first man to teach 
the deaf in New Brunswick, and he was my as- 
sistant teacher. 

Mr. McKay was my schoolmate and he made a 
mistake in in giving the date of Mr. Tait’s arrival 
in Halifax. 

There are some deaf-mutes here who are doing 
very well. One of them is Mr» Monty Trenholm, 
who is a moulder at the Charles Fawcett foundry. 
He is blessed with one child. 

I have worked in the shoe factory of the late 
Abner Smith and present manager James Smith for 
twenty-five years. I am a member of the C. M. B. 
A. 

Mr. Clifford Black, an old deaf-mute in New 
Brunswick, is a carriage maker. 

On Easter Day Messrs. Eldkin Allen and Harold 
Snowden paid a flying visit to their friends in 
Moncton, : 

Jamrs Hopegs.. 


SS 
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ConpDUCTED BY R. B. Lioypb. 


Senator Perkins of the California school is now a direc- 


tor of Gallaudet College. He was formerly a director of — 


the California school. 


The Maine Mission recently received a bequest of $1,000 
form Miss Emeline Spofford, a sister of Fisher A. Sopfford, 
at one time a teacher in the Ohio school. 


A bill for the compulsory education of the deaf is now 
in-the Minnesota legislature and is likely to become a law. 
It has passed the Senate and has the approval of the gov- 
ernor. 


Mr. F. W. Booth, in the Association Revicw says there 
is a great demand for oral teachers of the deaf and he 
urges all such teachers wishing positions, or wishing to 
change location, to communicate with him. 


Little Emma Kubicek, a deaf-blind girl, died at linois 
School for the Blind, March 13, from pneumonia. She 
was eleven years old and had been in the school five years. 
She had a special teacher, Mrs. H. B. Jordan, who was 
‘greatly attached to her. 


In commenting on Helen Keller’s wonderful aptitude in 
acquiring language, Mr. Wade says she learned more Latin 
-in three months, with an average of five lessons a fortnight, 
than Rev. J. D. Irons, her tutor, had ever known any other 
person to learn in a year. 


The Deaf American tells us that there is a deaf barber 
in Topeka, Kansas, who seems likely to win the prize of- 
fered the most popular barber in the city. The barber who 
-gets the most votes will receive the prize. His name is 
Dryer and he has already over 56,000 votes. The prize is 
a $375 piano. The voting ends March 30. 


The rabbit was put before a little blind girl who had 
been here but a few days. After feeling it with her hands 
she said:—‘‘It’s a dog.’? Given another chance she pro- 
nounced it “‘a cat.’ After examing it for a third time, and 
feeling its long ears, she proudly and triumphantly ex- 
claimed :—“‘It’s a bunny.”’— Rocky Mt. Leader. 


Prof. Charles A. Robain, of Great Barrington, Mass., was 
lately refused registration as a voter because he could not 
- read the printed slip handed to him, as he is totally blind, 
He was born blind. Later in life he graduated at the Per- 
kins Institute and then recerved the degree of professor of 
music which he teaches with great skill. We wonder how 
the registrars of that town treat the deaf-mute voters. 


About seventy-five members of the [Mlinois Legislature. 
accompanied by their wives and friends visited the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, at Jacksonville, March 8. They were 
shown through the various departments by Superinten- 
dent Gillett and were greatly interested. In other states 
the members of the legislature show so little interest in 
the schools for the deaf that they seldom visit them. 


Just as the Montana Legislature was in the act of cut- 
ting out of the appropration bill $8,000 for a hospital build- 
ing, a little pupil at the school, who had been ill for two 
weeks, died and the news was telephoned to the school’s 
representative, who used it as an argument, and the entire 
bill was passed. The hall was named after the little boy, 
Arthur Collins, and will be known as Collins Hall.—J/ary- 
land Bulletin. 


The pupils are always amused on Saturday afternoons, 
when they go to town, tosee the many Indians and squaws 
that come over fromthe Fort Totten Reservation to do their 
‘shopping. The squaws usually have their papooses with 

-them, and the gaudy colored wrappings which they are so 
fond of make them all the more prominent, The Indians 
do not seem to have improved much these years, though 
they are peacable and seldom give any trouble. 


The California New's has been counting the ministers 
to the deaf in the United States and reaches this conclu- 
-sion:—‘‘There are in fhe United States ten Protestant Epis- 
copal deaf-ministers, one Baptist and two Methodists. Be- 
sides, they have lay-readers and exhortets. 

Although the priesthood is not open to the deaf in the 
Roman Catholic community, there is a good number of 
-deaf-mutes assigned to the mission work among the deaf.’’ 


Mr. Rudolf Janik, of New York City, has been awarded 
the contract to paint the portrait of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
‘laudet, by the Gallaudet Memorial Association. He is a 
deaf man educated in Germany but a resident of New York. 
He is a professional portrait painter and is now engaged 
con portraits of Thomas A. Edison and Mrs. pene 
Hearst. He will make a copy of the portrait owned by 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet which is the best portrait of T. H. 
‘Gallaudet in existence. 


Statistics communicated to the Volta Bureau by the Di- 
rector of the St. Petersburg Institution for the Deaf shows 
that in the vast empire of the Czar there are only 36 schools 
for the deaf affording accommodation for 1,496 and 221 tea- 
chers. This isa small number to deal with a population 
of 129 millions, of whom 80,000 are said to be deaf and 
‘dumb. Of these 36 schools, 25 nays the oral method of 
‘teaching, 5 confine themselves to the sign language and 6 
amake use of the combined method.---J/77r0r. 


In regard to state aid for Gallaudet college students, the 
Minnesota Companion remarks with truth and reason:— 
““ Nearly all the states have provided normal schools, agri- 
-cultural schools, and state universities for the higher edu- 
cation of hearing young men and women, in which tuition 
is practically free. These institutions for higher education 
are not available to the deaf. Why,then, should not the 
state spend a few hundred dollars Paap A to aid three or 
four deaf young men and women to get the higher educa- 
tion which they can obtain only at Gallaudet College ?”’ 
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The Silent Hoosier says:—‘‘The value of shoemaking as 
trade in a school for the deaf has been called into question 
by the Oregon Outlook, which notes that California has 
dropped the trade altogether. Itis certain that it has been 
and is still a good trade in Indiana. There are a number of 
deaf-mutes who learned their trade here who conduct shoe- 
shop; of their own, and many who are regularly employed 
at the trade, either in factories or small shops. There are 
more deaf men running shoe-shops in Indiana than are en- 
gaged in any other occupation independently except farm- 
ing.”’ 


The Kentucky Standard says that one of the pupils of 
the Kentucky School, a boy of sixteen, though he looks 
younger, is the breadwinner of his family. His father has 
been in bad health for a year or two past and last year the 
boy had to drop out of school and take up the burden of 
support. He has been familiar with mines from his boy- 
hood and last year his earnings as a miner averaged $80 
per month. His earnings support his father and mother, 
and are educating his sister and himself,—not a bad record 
for a deaf boy of sixteen years of age. He has laid up a 
little ahead and has come back to-obtain a better education. 


Mr. William Wade, of Oakmont, Pa., after visiting the 
Mt. Airy, Pa. School and the Morganton, N. C. School says 
the Morganton pupils are as good articulators and speech- 
readers as are the pupils of the Mt. Airy School. This 
strikes a bit odd; for one school is practically a pure oral 
school where the sign-language is not used while the other 
has a strong “‘oral department,’ but the little pupils use 
the signs freely. This evidence of non-partisan gives the 
“sign crowd” an abundance of good ammunition. Accord- 
ing to the Oregon Outlook the ‘Combined Method’’ must 
go. This does not look much like it. But then our good’ 
friend Wade might possibly be mistaken. //a. Schoo! 
Flerald. 


The deaf who think of moving to California should con- 
sider well the following observations made by A. M. R. 
Andrews, of Los Angeles, in a letter to the Michigan Mir- 
ror. While she extols the climate and productions of the 


state, she says:— ‘‘We canrot advise any one to come to Cali- * 


fornia unlesss one has a good capital to live on, or if he is 
sure. of a good steady position here. Yes, itis expensive to 
live in California. Eggs, butter, and milk here are high— 
forty cents a dozen, fifty cents a pound, and ten cents a 
quart. Meat here is about the same as inthe East. Rents 
and land are high. los Angeles has a population of 250,- 
ooo, and there are about eighty deaf residents, six of whom 


- are from Michigan and are doing well.”’ 


In the Minnesota Companion, Ichabod Crane remarks: 
—‘‘ One great reason why the deaf doesn’t do better out 


in the world, at least some of them, is that they is too, 


thirsty, and doesn’t rest content with common water to 
quench the thirst. They hankers after Mendota spring 
water, or some other brand of what the Indians call fire 
water. They spends their money for it, and often makes 
a show of themselves and helps to give the deaf a bad name 
in the eyes of the police. It would be a good idea if they 
took a few lessons from nature, and observed that the 
moon only gets full once a month instead of every night 
or so. If some deaf folkses (and a good many hearing 
folkses to boot) would pattern after the moon in this re- 
spect, things would go a slight smoother and pleasanter 
for their friends and families.” 


Concerning the suit against Mr. Shaw of Boston to take 
from him his young son, the ///inots Advance says:—‘‘The 
argument that deaf parents, who are reputable, are un- 
suitable persons to have the training of their own children, 
is all nonsense and will not hold as ageneral rule. There 
may be exceptional cases, but we have never seen one. 
On the other hand we have in mind several instances in 
which deaf parents have ‘raised’ and educated several 
children in a family and all these children have turned out 
far better than the average. Editor Jenkins of the A/a- 
bama Messenger, in commenting on the subject says, ‘On 
the whole we rather think that, according to their respec- 
tive abilities and opportunities, deaf parents make a higher 
average in the fulfillment of their duties to their chil- 
dren than hearing parents do.’ And we agree with him.’® 


At the celebration of Washington’s birthday at the Miss- 
issippi School for the Deaf, the chief address was given 
by Thomas F. Fox of the New York Institution. Concern- 
ing the affair Superintendent Dobyns writes, in part to the 
Deaf-Mutes Journal :—‘Dr. Fox has been an inspiration 


‘to our school and has made so favorable an impression on 


the hearing public that his visit deserves an especial notice 
at my hands. No man has visited the capital city of Miss- 
issippi in a long time who has made a deeper impression 
on the thinking people with whom he came in contact than 
Dr. Fox. A most appreciative audience composed of pu- 
pils, teachers, and officers of the Institution, and ministers, 
lawyers, business men, and cultured ladies and gentlemen, 
from the city, greeted him on the occasion of his address 
and shook hands during the reception that followed.” 


The San Francisco Chronicle says :—“Douglas Tilden, 
sculptor, has finished the model in clay for the statue of 
the late Senator Stephen Mallory White, which was order- 
ed for the city of Los Angeles, and a committee from that 
city, consisting of ex-Mayor Snyder, Joseph Scott, I. Hunt 
and two others arrived here yesterday morning to view the 
work in Mr. Tilden’s studio on Webster street, Oakland. 

Funds for a monument to Mr. White were raised in Los 
Angeles by public subscription and amount to more than 
paces. Competition was open to all American oo 

ut of all the designs furnished, that of Douglas Tilden, 
associated with Architect Coxhead, was selected. 

The height of the statue is a little over eight feet, and 
the pedestal is sixteen feet in height. The stone work is 
— in granite and is treated in a simple classic style, 
the die resting on a base having a flight of eight steps ex- 
tending all around. 

The inscription in front is: ‘To Senator Stephen Mallory 
White.”’ The total cost of the statue, as by contract bet- 
ween the sculptor and the committee, is $20,000. 

The unveiling of the statue, which is to be placed in 
front of Los Angeles Courthouse, will take place some- 
time toward the latter part of this year.” 
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Prof. Ludwing Ahrens, one of the most distinguished 
German savants, who for years has turned his scientific 
knowledge towards utilitarian ends, recently completed 
at Stettin a series of the most curious experiments ever 
attempted. He has been experimenting to discover how 
far the loss of any one of the senses affects a woker in 
any line. 

Deafness, he believes, is a positive aid in certain oc- 
cupations if verison paar by dumbness. Dumbness to 
be useful in dozens of vocations; the loss of the sense of 
smell shortens a man’s usefulness in maty vocations. The 
sense of touch is one of the most important to craftsmen 
and almost as much so as the sense of sight, and he has 
found many occupations that blind men can fill as well 
as a man with all his senses. 


Concerning the proposed change in the requirements for 
admission to Gallaudet College, the Minnesola Compan- 
ion says:—We are convinced that the inevitable effect of 
the proposed change would reduce the attendance at the 
College and thus narrow the limits of its usefulness. As 
an alumnus of the college we should feel a pride in any- 
thing that would tend to place the College on an equality 
with the best hearing colleges. Butas an educator of the 
deaf, and considering the welfare of the deaf at large, we 
should rather see the present benefits of the College dif- 
fused among many,than the greater benefits limited toa few. 
To put the question in a more material form, it is better to 
have a few individuals possessing great wealth, while many 
are poor, than to have a lower degree of individual wealth, 
but with its blessings distributed among a greater number? 
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Mrs. Benoit, in the Minnesota Companion, writes, “We 
had a queer man here three weeks ago, about 45 or 50 years 
old, I should say. He came here and said by gestures that 
he was deaf and sick and hungry, as far as I could under- 
stand, but I could not get a word from him, and he wrote, 
God knows what, Dutch or Norwegian. I did not give him 
anything, and he went out and staid all day in town and 
got quite asum of money. Early next day I saw him go- 
ing towards the saloon. Two hours later he could hear 
and speak and swear like a pirate. He was heard a block 
away, and the marshal went to see what was up. ‘The re- 
sult was that he played his billy freely on that ‘deaf’ man, 
and gave him a good start on the railroad track. He has 
learned, I think, if people are willing to give to the deaf, 
it does not work well with those ‘deaf’ who can hear and 
speak and swear to set one’s hair on end.’’ 


The Lone Siar thus speaks of Dr. Gallaudet in connec- 
tion with the recent celebration of his seventieth birthday. 
With the sentiments expressed we heartily agree:—‘‘On 
the fifth of February Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet reached 
the seventieth milestone in his earthly piligrimage. All 
his friends, and they are legion among the deaf, and their 
teachers throughout the country, join in hearty congratu- 
lations to the good Doctor on this occasion, It is a time 
for rejoicing, not that so many years of his life are behind 
him, but that they have been full of the Lord’s service and 
blessings to generations of the deaf, and that physically 
and mentally he is so well preserved, giving the lie to Dr. 
Osler’s crazy notions and an earnest of a goodly number of 
productive years before him. Dr. Gallaudet is seventy 
years young, and when he has passed ten more milestones, 
we hope and trust that it may still be said of him as the 
genial and venerable Dr. Holmes spoke of himself when 
reaching four score. Earnest, intense, active in every 
great movement during the past half century to uplift the 
deaf and advance their cause, he is still so, and when his 
summons comes calling him hence he will receive the plau- 
dits of the good and faithful servant. The name of Gallau- 
det is a great one in the annals of the deaf and will always 
remain so. He was born in the month of February, which 
has nursed into existence many of our great men. We de- 
sire to add our felicitations to those already extended.” 


During the-past week Mount Airy has been favored with 
the presence of two prominent representatives of our pro- 
fession from the other side of the Atlantic.--Mr. W. H. 
Addison, Principal of the Glasgow Institution for the Deaf, 
and Mr. F. G. Barnes, Headmaster of the Residential 
School for the Deaf, Homerton, London. These gentlemen 
are visiting this country wnder the auspices of the Moseley 
Commission. It will be remembered that Mr. Mosley, some 
time-ago, made arrangement for five hundred British 
teachers to come over to America between the months of 
October and March to enquire into our school methods. 
These teachers were selected according to location. The 
contingent with whom Messrs. Addison and Barnes tray- 
eled, sailed from Liverpool by the Lucania on January 26tiT 
and included a party of some twenty teachers from schools 
under the control of the London County Council. Both 
Mr. Addison and Mr. Barnes are especially desirous of com- 
paring the results of education as seen in American schools 
for the deaf, with those obtained in Great Britain and other 
countries of Europe taking into consideration the age of 
the pupils and their time under instruction. (The major- 
ity of pupils in British schools for the deaf leave at the 
age of sixteen.) Mr. / es is representing the special 
schools under the London County Council, and is particu- 
larly interested in the education of defective children. 

Qur visitors commenced their tour by visiting the 
schools for the deaf in New York and Washington, D, C., 
and then came-On to Mount Airy, where they have spent 

days inspecting the work in all the departments. 
On Sunday evening, at the close of the chapel service, con- 
ducted by Dr. Crouter, addresses were delivered by both 
gentlemen to the pupils of Wissinoming Hall, and were 
received with attentive interest. 

After leaving Philadelphia, our British friends intend 
visiting the schools at Rochester, Belleville (Canada), 
Boston, Northampton and Hartford. In dition Mr, 
Barnes hopes to goto Pittsburg, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
probably Flint. Mr. Addison expects to return by the 
Lucania on March and Mr. will sail on the 
Campania, leaving New York March 23rd. It may be of 
interest to our readers to mention it is rumored that Mr, 
Mosely contemplates extending an invitation to a thousand 
American teachers to visit British schools next fall.---07f, 
Airy Worid, 
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Seventh Annual 
Independence Day Picnic 


The writer wishes to announce that 
on the 4th of July there will be held 
a picnic for the deaf-mutes at Island 
Park 4% mile north of Winfield, Kan- 
sas, This is a beautiful Park where 
a very good time will be had. Win- 
ners of many new games will be 
awarded prizes. 


Refreshments of ice cream and lem- 
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onade will be served good to all. 
Come one and all, young and old 
alike, and see for yourselves what a 
good time you will have. 
FRANK E, MILLER. 


Secretary, 
Belle Plaine, Kansas. 
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The 
TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 
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New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees = - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
383i Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


KEITH & PROCTOR’S. 


THEATRES 


World’s Best Vaudeville 
Directory of Theatres: 
Fifth Ave.--Broadway and 28th St. 


ALL STAR SHOW TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE AND NIGHT 


UNION SQUARE--at Broadway & 14th St. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 1.30 TO I0 30 
SUNDAY CONCERTS FROM I.30 TILL 10.30 


23d St.--Bet, 6th and 7th avenues 


ALLSTAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS, AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


58th St, and 3d avenue 


ALL-STAR VAUDEVILLE. TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


Harlem Opera House 125th St. and 7th ave. 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—-BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE AND NIGHT 


125th St.--Bet Park and Lexington aves 


HARLEM’'S FAVORITE STOCK COMPANY. IN LA- 
TEST DRAMATIC SUCCESSES. TWICE DAILY. 
TWO CONCERTS SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING 


JERSEY CITY--Newark avenue 


ALL - STAR VAUDEVILLE. 
DAILY 


B. F. Keith’s 


TWO BIG SHOWS 


F. F. Proctor’s 
Circuit of Theatres: 
Theatres Newark 

in Albany 
50 Cities Troy 
America’s Leading Vaudevilles 


HERE TO STAY 


Roller Skating under refined conditions at the 


METROPOLITAN’ RINK, 


Broodway, 52d and 53d Streets, N. Y. 
CLERMONT RINK, 


Clermont avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn. 


Afternoon and evening, 50 cents. 
sions for children, 25 cents. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages monthly 


Special morning ses- 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


MAKE 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 


a Month” 


By joining and paying the 
small mouthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of. 


Che Fraternal Society of 


the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Do Tt Now. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DEFENDER 


PAPERS 


AND 


PLATES 


We carry in stock at our 
New York Office, a complete 
line of Photographic Material. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLPY 


COMPANY, 


8 WEST 22ND ST,, 


NEW YORK, 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communieca- 


tions strictly confident: Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency “for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn - 0. receive 


, special notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. pacwent cir- 
culation of any scientific ede journal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold by all newadealers. 


MUNN & Co,2618r020~ay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


GOOD 


UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 


Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 


Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 
comics. 

PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 
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The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CoO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
YOO... 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


ice 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 


Mantels 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINE'S 


AND 


BOILERS 
e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Th a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
tine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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Your Spring Suit or Overcoat 


is rather an important subject just at 
present. In them you want all the 
Style-Service—Fit and economy. .°. °. 
We've just the Suit or Overcoat you 
ate looking for. Moderatly Priced. 


Everything in Furnishings 
Hats and Shoes 
MEN’S 
YOUNG MEN’S: 


BOYS 
OUTFITTER 


Trade There’s 
With a Reason 
117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


NEW 
ARRIVALS 
EVERY DAY 


THE NEW JERSEYwowe 
State 

Normal and Model 

Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room, 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 ‘to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E, GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE  S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BENJ. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. FORBES 


SILAS R. MORSE 


SURDAM 
FRANCIS SCOTT 
EDWARD G. 
JAMES L HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES. 1. HAYS.......ccscececccescseveccesoues President 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE...... 20.000 see cee eens Vice-President 
ORARE RE FS BAMTBR soca cco sce ceek eee iswissin cme Secretary 


J. WILLARD MorGAN...... Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March gist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of*the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


Superintendent. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


VIEW OF BUILDINGS FROM CORNER OF HAMILTON 


AND CHESTNUT AVENUES. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALEER, M. (A... 20005. ise Superintendent 
THOMAS: DB; ERBA BINION 65 sin sisi 6g atin dsine ise codes Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.........-... ..-- Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARDP.............. -Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 
MISS GRACE M. KOEHLER....... Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician 
COA ees a Aika, 6s 5.0) gomyioe ok bcp algtaioeeinnne Nurse 


FOURIVA | Fe AI a UR see . Secretary 


Academic Department. 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIL, 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
GEORGE B. LLOYD 
MISS MARIE I,. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... eg ev 

and Drawing 
GEORGE'S. PORTER: oi. ccisccescceceeccccceoks Printing 
J. Tp JONSON... oes: RpeaEehe oe Wood-working 
CHAS. THROCKMORTON..:.....0scccenees Shoemaking 
MISS BERTHA BILBER.........-..-seeveeeceses Sewing 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......0+: Sewing, Assistant 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... Beale? fi 


pad ded Wal igo reid Wa o8d Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes! {p 


O 


a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral. 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL ‘Commercial and Society 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | | 

city, “also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE 8T., 


body at St. 


$1.25, 
ALEX. L. PACH 


Louis 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen, #& # & 


should be without 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 
Banquet Group, 


Illinois 


French Government Building Group 


$1.50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


935 Broadway, New York 


| 


FOR 
Stationery 


TRENTON, N. J) Go TO 


the famous Miller Fe pore 3 No smok: 
otnk and no danger in using. : pe, 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at leas prices, but we can’t 
5 Sag Se Many goed things about them. Come and 


” KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. - 


New Jersey History 
wd Genealogy « speciaity 
TRAVER’S 

408 S. BROAD ST. 


BOOK STORE, 


Group 


$2 Each 


‘School and Office Supplies 


TRUE AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


Trenton, 'N. J. 


Florists and Seedsmen 


|Broad and Front fon 
| RENTON, N. J. 


| J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

‘Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


j , 

STOLL _ 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Trenton N, J. 


30 East State St., 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 
|334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
| 


Go tO_ mee 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


